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Editorial Note 


“HERE is no room in this issue of ADULT EDUCATION for such 
fi customary features as Notes of the Quarter. It seems desirable to 
devote a large portion of this number to chronicles of the activities of 
the Providing Bodies of adult education. These bodies have come 
through one of the most trying sessions in the history of the movement, 
and the story of their endurance and success is an exhilarating chronicle. 
This Progress Report of adult education is not complete: it lacks, for 
example, any news of what Local Education Authorities have accom- 
plished in the field of adult education during the last few months. 
This information is difficult to secure, because there is at present no 
clearing-house of information about the adult side of L.E.A. activities. 
It is a long process to collect piecemeal reports from all Local Authori- 
ties who provide adult education, and there has not been time to com- 
plete the enquiries which the Institute has set afoot. In the September 
issue of the Journal, however, it is hoped to provide at least a rough 
outline of the L.E.A.’s part in adult education during the past year. 
In the September issue, also, there will appear one or two reports 
which had not arrived when this issue went to press. One notable 
feature of their reports is the striking evidence of the powers of 
improvization which the adult education movement, as a whole, 
has displayed since the war. It is true to say that never before has the 
movement conducted such a high proportion of the more informal 
kinds of adult education: more and more the outer circles of popular 
interest are being reached and cultivated. Any tendency there may 
have been in the movement, before the war, to concentrate upon the 
more academic forms of adult education has been quickly modified 
since the war began, and it is reasonable to hope that the lessons 
which the movement is now learning about the best methods of 
reaching new levels of interest will be even more keenly applied when 
the war is over. 
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C.E.M.A.s Work in Drama and Music 
IVOR BROWN 


EADERS of this Journal are aware of the happy collaboration 

of the British Institute of Adult Education with the Council for 

the Encouragement of Music and the Arts which has produced the 

important and much appreciated Travelling Exhibitions of painting, 

design, and town-planning. The parallel activities in the sphere of 

music and drama may be not so well known and a description of them 

may be valuable as an indication of available pleasures and also as a 

note on a form of social planning which may have even more utility 
for future development than for meeting present needs. 

C.E.M.A. is a child created by the Pilgrim Trustees and fostered 
by the Treasury. The British Government does not foster such children 
of light merely for the sake of their beautiful eyes, or in a chance fit of 
aesthetic rapture. C.E.M.A. has been given a double task, to keep the 
arts alive in war-time and also to keep up the heart of the people and 
to demonstrate that the kind of things for which we are said to be 
fighting are not being allowed to perish or disappear. 

This double purpose naturally means two forms of activity. One is 
the sustentation of the best forms of professional art and the other is 
the stimulation and assistance of amateur art and the home-made 
recreations. Inevitably there are differences of opinion as to the relative 
importance of these two phases of the work. “We needs must love the 
highest when we see it,’ says one party and therefore resolves that the 
preservation of the very best in trained, expert artistry is a far more 
urgent matter than encouraging the village Wopsle to play ‘Hamlet’, 
or crying ‘Let the People Sing’—even if it be out of tune. Amateurism, 
this party claims, is only well-intentioned incompetence and why 
subsidize incompetence? 

The other party replies that music and drama are there to be heard 
and seen and that in any free, democratic, and humane society, it is 
absurd to foster the Best unless you also convey it to the Most. The 
further argument is used that mere reception of great art is for many 
people not enough. They want to be makers (or ‘makars’, to use the 
old Scots term for minstrels) as well as takers of melody and poetry. 
To encourage the amateur is to assist the arrival of an energetic and 
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civilized society and also to create an audience of informed enthusiasts 
for the professional artists of the highest calibre and lustre. Further- 
more it would be hotly denied that the amateur of to-day is a Wopsle 
or anything like it. 

It has been the opinion of C.E.M.A. that these two points of view, 
which may be roughly labelled as the Aesthetic and the Welfarist, are 
more complementary than antagonistic. Consequently the promotion 
of music and drama has been carried out with an equal regard for the 
interests of the skilled technician and of the plain man. 

Thus, with regard to music, a vital part of C.E.M.A.’s work has 
been the maintenance of Music Travellers, whose particular function 
is to help the amateur music-makers’ with advice and examples, they 
arrange professional concerts in churches, halls, rest-centres, where- 
ever possible and wherever wanted, to bring the comfort and en- 
couragement of music to the victims of war-conditions, be they deso- 
late survivors of a raid or over-crowded evacuees bewildered by their 
new surroundings and by their isolation from old friends and scenes, 
from homes and families and familiar ways of life. C.E.M.A. has one 
Music Traveller working in each of the Civil Defence Regions and 
keeping in closest touch with the educational authorities as well as 
with the Ministry of Labour Welfare officers and the executives of the 
Civil Defence. The Travellers are themselves first-class professional 
nfusicians, but they are selected also for their sense of social needs, their 
ability to mix with all kinds of taste and temperament, and their 
capacity as organizers. 

C.E.M.A. was the originator of Factory Concerts. When the idea 
was enthusiastically adopted by the Ministry of Labour and presented 
to E.N.S.A. for development on a far wider scale than C.E.M.A. could, 
with its much smaller purse, contrive, C.E.M.A. collaborated with 
E.N.S.A., providing its own particular type of ‘straight’ music which 
has in most cases proved extremely popular with factory audiences. 
Recently, however, the joint arrangement has been abandoned and 
C.E.M.A. now plans its own factory tours in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Labour Welfare Officers. 

During the first year C.E.M.A. gave help to the great professional 
orchestras by subsidizing special C.E.M.A. symphony concerts in 
towns not usually receiving such visits and in places notably deficient 
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in amenities of this kind. In 1941, however, the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust took over responsibility for the big orchestras, thus 
allowing C.E.M.A. to give more of its money, thought, and time to the 
work of small orchestras and soloists. It is a great saving to have the 
right collaborators and C.E.M.A. has always been eager to work 
through existing bodies. With the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
it has helped the Music Clubs to keep alive and so provide valuable 
employment to professional artists, while the National Federation of 
Music Societies has been C.E.M.A.’s ally in the provision of People’s 
Concerts in City Halls, concerts which combine amateur and pro- 
fessional, solo performances and community singing. Thus, under 
the energetic direction of the Honorary Musical Director, Dr. Reginald 
Jacques, a really wide pattern of musical activities has been arranged, 
seeking to preserve the best (and even to better it) and also to make it 
available, intelligible and enjoyable to the most. 

In Drama the design has been similar. The amateurs, hampered at 
their work by every kind of loss in personnel, finance, equipment and 
premises, have been encouraged by a nation-wide service of advice 
and technical and material assistance. C.E.M.A.’s Honorary Director 
of Amateur Theatre is Dr. L. Du Garde Peach and under him are four 
organizers in the various areas of England, while Wales and Scotland 
have representatives of their own. The task of these is like that of the 
Music Travellers; they give help with books, lighting-sets, equipment, 
and even finance to what the war has left of the amateur dramatic 
movement. Better still, they can even innovate. Several Travelling 
Theatres of amateur players with high standards have done admirable 
work in the villages, especially in Yorkshire and Gloucestershire. 

On the professional side C.E.M.A. has enjoyed a very fruitful part- 
nership with the ‘Old Vic’ whose position in London was made im- 
possible, in the autumn of 1940, by enemy action. Working from new 
headquarters in Burnley with a C.E.M.A. guarantee, Mr. Tyrone 
Guthrie sent out tours of drama to Wales, the North-West, the Durham 
coalfields, and now to Scotland. In the autumn of 1940 there was also a 
special C.E.M.A. tour of pocket-size opera (‘Figaro’ and ‘La Traviata’) 
‘with leading artists of the Sadlers Wells Opera Company. So well 
attuned to the popular need were these tours that in the first six months 
a quarter of a million people had attended ‘Old Vic’ performances and 
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the financial guarantees had only been called on in a few cases. Some- 
times a loss was inevitable, despite packed houses, because the premises 
were small and prices necessarily low. This was often the case in the 
Miners’ Halls in Durham. Dame Sybil Thorndike and Mr. Lewis 
Casson were especially successful in their tour (with ‘Macbeth’) in 
North and South Wales and in Lancashire. 

This alliance with the ‘Old Vic’ was a happy instance of C.E.M.A.’s 
double policy. Many people want a National Theatre in the capital. 
That may come. Meanwhile C.E.M.A. wants a theatre which goes to 
the nation. The ‘Old Vic’ tours were and will be mainly conducted in 
places where the professional theatre is scarcely ever seen or heard. 
Amid all the difficulties of war, it was firmly resolved to keep up the 
standards of peace. Of course transport difficulties make it essential 
to simplify production. So bright colour with simple screens does the 
work of the now unmanageable canvas scenery. The authors included 
have been both classical and modern and every effort has been made to 
make the work representative of the best in old writing as in new 
performance. 

A humbler venture has been that of the two companies of Pilgrim 
Players and the little Market Theatre. The latter took a bill of what 
might be called ‘intelligent variety’ to village halls, while the former 
carried Religious Drama to churches, schools, halls, gardens, and camps, 
confprming to their motto of ‘Anywhere, at any time’. By the phrase 
Religious Drama is meant plays of biblical theme or religious intention 
broadly understood, the two most popular being James Bridie’s 
‘Tobias and the Angel’ and T. S. Eliot’s ‘Murder in the Cathedral’. 
The Pilgrim Players may be described as devotees, professional 
actors who, in war-time, accept a soldier’s pay and live on a basis of 
communal poverty. Of course they can carry no ‘production’ in the 
ordinary sense, but their ingenuity in making do with little is remark- 
able. 

As I write, plans are being made widely to develop similar schemes. 
It is hoped that two special tours of Scotland will take place during the 
summer and that more will be done for the Midlands. Four ‘Old Vic’ 
companies may soon be ‘on the road’ at once. The problems of finding 
actors, transport, and halls are enormous; but they are being vigorously 
tackled and the reward is the immense gratitude of hundreds of 
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thousands of people who are getting, in this bleak time of war, the 
opportunities for seeing and hearing the best of drama and of music 
which the prosperity of peace so absurdly and so cruelly denied them. 

Meanwhile, the work of C.E.M.A. in war-time carries abundant 
suggestions for peace-time policy. Is an experiment of this kind to have 
no future relevance? The co-operation of the educational authorities 
has had a particular value both for C.E.M.A. and for education. It is 
habitual in the routine of all scholastic curricula to assert that music, 
poetry, drama, painting and so forth are fine and noble things, essential 
elements of the Good Life. Yet the community, having told its children 
this, pushes them out after schooling into towns from which these fine 
and noble things have been allowed to disappear. C.E.M.A. is an active 
protest against that grossly unreasonable procedure. It is implementing, 
as far as its small resources allow, the inadequacy of our mental after- 
care. It is carrying on education in the fullest sense of the word. 
Its demand is that what the people have learned to praise in school, 
those people should be able to enjoy in life. It makes that demand and 
itself provides at least a part of the supply. 


Some Lessons of Army Education 


THOMAS KELLY 


Resident Tutor (North-East Lancashire) in the University of 
Manchester Extra Mural Department 


URING this past winter I have, like many another Resident 
Tutor, had a great deal to do with the provision of educational 
facilities for H.M. Forces in my own part of the country. I have given 
many talks myself, and arranged many more; I have also been able to 
‘orm a good idea of the nature of the work that has been carried on in 
other parts of the Manchester Regional Committee Area. What the 
effect of such work has been upon’the troops it is for others to say: 
what I wish to consider in this article is rather its effects upon the 
tutors. 
Adult Education as a whole has always suffered from the fact that 
it takes more care of the one that is saved than of the ninety and nine 
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who are left in outer darkness. The average tutor, in the course of his 
ordinary work, moves almost entirely in the circle of the elect. He 
tends, in consequence, to form an exaggerated idea of the value of the 
work that is being done, and of the extent of his own influence. Now 
at last Army work has given tutors the opportunity to get out of the 
charmed circle and make real contact with that mysterious ‘man-in-the- 
street’ who in the normal course of events rarely finds his way into any 
kind of adult class. It has been at once a refreshing and a chastening 
experience, from which certain lessons seem to stand out clearly. To 
those wise in the work of adult education these lessons are not new, 
but the fact remains that so far little attempt has been made to act on 
them. 

The first and fundamental discovery of the tutor engaged in Army 
work is the immense gap that exists between those in the adult class, as 
he has known it, and those outside it. Conditions, of course, vary from 
unit to unit: some units conta‘n a large proportion of intelligent and 
highly educated men. But broadly speaking the simple and devastating 
truth is that the ‘man-in-the-street,’ as represented by the man-in-the- 
army, has no use for adult education as it is generally conceived. He 
dislikes the very word education, and the mention of Jectures, classes, 
or study serves only to sharpen his antagonism. The tutor who goes 
along to an audience of soldiers expecting to repeat the usual W.E.A. 
technique of an hour’s lecture and an hour’s discussion is foredoomed 
to failure: his hour’s lecture will bore them; an hour’s discussion will 
be beyond them. This is not to say that an exceptionally gifted speaker 
may not be able to get away with it, or even that an ordinary lecturer 
will not be listened to politely; but nine times out of ten the tutor will 
know in his bones that he has failed. Adjusting himself quickly to the 
new conditions, he prunes and simplifies his matter, and modifies his 
presentment, until at length he hits on a method by which his subject 
may be got across. That method is, he generally discovers, by means 
of very short talks—half an hour at the most, twenty minutes for 
preference—dealing very simply with a few clearly stated issues, and 
followed by a free-for-all discussion in which a pedantic standard of 
relevance is not insisted on. 

What are the reasons for this great difference between army work 
and ordinary adult education? They seem to me to be several. One is 
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that many of the men in army audiences are quite frankly not of suffi- 
ciently high intellectual calibre to follow a reasoned discourse on any 
subject for more than a very short period. Another is that many of 
those who are intelligent enough are not trained in the art of listening 
to lectures. This is a very important point. The average W.E.A. 
student, for example, is after a few years’ experience a trained listener, 
capable of a prolonged effort of concentration; in time his capacity for 
absorbing even the dullest lectures becomes simply amazing. Not so 
the average man, whose interest must be held at every point, and 
cannot in any case be maintained for long. 

Finally there is the fact that the man-in-the-army is just not 
interested in subjects of the rather academic type which the adult 
education movement commonly provides. He is interested, for the 
moment, in international affairs—not for their own sake, but because 
he wants to know how this war began and when it is likely to end. 
His interest in that subject does not, as one might expect it to do, lead 
him to have any curiosity about history; psychology frightens him; 
literary subjects leave him cold. His educational interests, in so far as 
he has any, lie principally in the direction of practical science. Talks 
about electricity, chemistry in everyday life, photography, construc- 
tional engineering, and the like, attract him strongly, provided they 
can be accompanied by visual aids in the form of films, slides, or 
demonstrations. Motor engineering, wireless maintenance, carpentry, 
gardening, approached from the practical, not the theoretical, stand- 
point, are sure winners. Music, even ‘good’ music, has an appeal if 
skilfully presented. Above all he is interested in the things he can see 
and handle: he is not interested in words. 

Now the ordinary W.E.A. student (I cite him merely as typical, and 
not from any desire to single out the W.E.A. as a movement)—the 
ordinary W.E.A. student lives to a very large extent by words, either 
the spoken words of the tutor or the printed words of the books the 
tutor recommends. After one or two tutorial courses he can play with 
words for hours, and derive infinite satisfaction and some profit from 
the process. Words are his friends: he likes and understands them. 
To the untrained man words are puzzling, mysterious, vaguely 
hostile things, which for the most part baffle and bewilder him, at times 
sweep him away on a tide of argument against the strength of his inner 
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convictions. Beyond the limited idiom of his everyday speech, he has 
never learnt to master words; consequently he dislikes and distrusts 
them, and reacts automatically against any form of instruction con- 
veyed through words. The only exception he is prepared to make is, 
as has already been indicated, in favour of international affairs, and 
even that subject he is only prepared to tolerate if it is administered in 
small and easily digestible doses. 

This inability of the ordinary man to profit by academic instruction 
is, of course, already well established, but it is a fact that needs to be 
stressed over and over again, until its significance is fully grasped and 
fully applied to our educational system from the infant school upwards. 
Even at the present time, in spite of all the changes made in the last 
quarter of a century or so, the instruction in our elementary schools is 
still largely academic, and this is no doubt one of the factors which 
prejudices the man-in-the-street against a resumption of that educa- 
tional bondage from which, at the age of fourteen, he considered 
himself happily released. 

The academic nature of our elementary school curriculum is itself 
bound up with the early school-leaving age. Practically everyone 
agrees that a certain minimum standard of reading, writing, and 
general knowledge is the essential foundation of all education. But the 
nine years of elementary school life barely suffice for the imparting of 
this minimum knowledge. Just when the foundation is laid, when 
education might begin to link up with life, to be a joy instead of a 
drudgery, the pupil leaves school, carrying with him memories of 
strenuous mental effort accompanied by no commensurate reward. 
For the rest of his life he equates education with the rather academic 
drilling that he got at school. He did not like that drilling: therefore he 
does not like education. In so far as his school training may have 
included a modicum of useful knowledge, such as carpentry or gar- 
dening, these things are looked on as a happy oversight, by no means 
to be credited to education proper. 

I have endeavoured to show that the gap between so many army 
audiences and the ordinary adult education audience is due to the fact 
that adult education, as commonly conceived, is of an intellectual and 
rather academic type which does not exercise a wide general appeal. 
What are the remedies? 
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It is clear that some of the remedies lie in the hands of those re- 
sponsible for primary and secondary education. The raising of the 
school-leaving age to fifteen or sixteen, and, even more important, the 
creation of a system of part-time education extending to a much 
later age, would, it seems to me, not only make possible far more 
attention to subjects involving manual and artistic skills, but also give 
real meaning to subjects at present regarded as academic-—subjects 
such as literature, history, economics, politics, philosophy, psychology. 
These subjects now form the main staple of adult education, yet in the 
schools, as things at present stand, they either cannot be taught 
adequately or cannot be taught at all. The reform of the schools, how- 
ever, is a matter on which I have no particular authority to 
speak. 

There are other remedies which lie in the hands of the adult educa- 
tionists. Whatever improvements may be devised in the sphere of 
school education, it will be many years before adult education can 
profit by them. In the meantime the ninety and nine remain, out in the 
wilderness. No amount of propaganda, no amount of bitter lamentation 
about ‘lack of interest,’ will ever bring them in. We shall have to go 
and fetch them. 

To a certain extent this may be done without departing from 
traditional methods. A more extensive use of terminal and short 
terminal courses, for example, would be helpful, especially if such 
courses could be arranged in conjunction with churches, co-operative 
societies, working-men’s clubs, trade unions, and the like, and on 
a suburban rather than an urban basis. Under the present emergency 
regulations it is possible to run short terminal courses in urban as well 
as in rural areas, and it is to be hoped that this wise provision has 
come to stay, and that it will be widely used. I am sorry to see that 
many W.E.A. Branches, once they are well established, tend to con- 
centrate on one-year and three-year courses, and to neglect the 
terminal or short terminal courses out of which they probably took 
their origin. Having reached the top of the cliff, they pull the ladder 
up after them. This is regrettable: every W.E.A. Branch worth its salt 
should be constantly thriving to widen the circle of its influence, and 
this will never be done by keeping to the more highbrow types of 
classes. 
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Such an extended use of short courses would, however, at best 
bring in a few waverers: the masses would still remain outside. For 
them we must provide even shorter courses of one, two, three lec- 
tures, given in their own clubs, trade union rooms, or other accus- 
tomed meeting-places, courses in which the now traditional technique 
of adult education is abandoned for the simpler and less formal methods 
which have proved successful in the Army. A great deal of work of 
this kind is already being done, not only by resident tutors, but also 
by settlements and kindred bodies. But a vast army of teachers is 
needed if the ground is to be effectively covered, and that army will 
not be available unless the work receives official recognition and be- 
comes eligible for Board of Education grant. Of course only a minority 
of those touched by this form of education would ever become real 
students: for the rest, this very elementary provision would remain 
the limit. No matter: the work is well worth doing. 

Even with these extensions adult education would still suffer from 
being too academic. It is indeed a pity that the bodies providing adult 
education are practically debarred from providing just those subjects 
which interest the ordinary man most. Mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, mechanics, woodwork, metalwork, and a score of other vital 
subjects are outside our scope; we may teach English Literature, but 
not English Composition; French literature, but not the French 
language. This artificial barrier needs to be broken down. The desire 
to avoid overlapping between adult education and technical education 
is understandable enough, but technical subjects have a cultural as well 
as a vocational aspect, and it is time this was recognized. The adult of 
30 or over who wishes to study science, or brush up his English, or 
learn a little algebra and trigonometry, approaches the subject in a 
way different from that of a youngster of 15 or 16 attending night- 
school, and certainly does not want to sit in the same class. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, some day the Board of Education will be able to 
consider the possibility of permitting, under its Adult Education 
Regulations, the formation of classes in subjects of the type generally 
denominated vocational, with such safeguards as to numbers and age 
of entry as might seem desirable to avoid competition with the 
technical schools. Nothing, I am convinced, would do more to 
enhance the credit and expand the activity of adult education than the 
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possibility of organizing classes in any subject generally recognized 
as having educational value. 


Economics by Diagrammatic Film 
A New Method of Exposition 
J. H. WILLIAMS 


HE observer who attempts to understand economic life, or 

indeed anyone who reflects upon it for the briefest space of time 
is confronted by a picture of bewildering complexity; a picture, 
moreover, which is ever-changing and the features of which never 
exactly reproduce themselves. Everyone realizes that all economic 
activities are related, that employment in one industry, to take an 
example, creates employment in others, but such superficial realisations 
do not take us very far towards curing our economic ills. 

In many studies explanations of the subject-matter would be fruit- 
less without illustration by diagrams and models but what device of 
this kind can be adopted for a science which claims no less a basis than 
the whole of our everyday activities? Pictures and documentary films 
of various activities may bring to our minds the technique of produc- 
tive processes, may show us how goods are moving between the 
stages of production and may emphasize the division of labour; other 
pictures might show us idle factories and disused shops but we 
should still be looking at results and not the principles on which our 
econoinic activity is based. The introduction of the picture of a bank 
at work and of the transmission of payments would serve to demon- 
strate how we all accept money as a common instrument. Indeed it 
might convey the impression that we really understand this medium 
in terms of which all our economic valuations are made, that it is a well- 
fashioned instrument whose use and power we fully understand and 
so can fully control. 

In fact, of course, our monetary system is nothing of the kind; to 
most people ‘finance’ is obscure and disturbing and, at the same time, 
something they feel bound to take for granted.* 

* Copies of the film will probably be obtainable from the British Film 
Institute, 4 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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As a study of principles applied to a very complex world, economics 
demands sustained reasoning about facts rather than an enclycopzdic 
knowledge of the facts themselves; this, together with the breadth of 
its basis, has largely removed it from the group of studies in which 
visual aids are feasible. Of course, economics is not entirely without 
its visual aids; every student is familiar for example with diagrammatic 
representations of price determination and, as illustrations of the 
monetary aspect there are notably the diagrams of Professor Hayek 
and Mr. Durbin. But our monetary mechanism is in perpetual move- 
ment and whilst these writers have provided us with very helpful aid 
to reasoning their diagrams are stationary. This does not preclude our 
studying money as a flow but we might expect the study to be much 
facilitated by diagrams which move. It is in this connection that the 
new economics film ‘Unemployment and Money’ comes to our aid. 

It has been devised by Professor Polanyi of Manchester University 
and produced to his direction by Gaumont-British Instructional Ltd. 
The theoretical background which it serves to illustrate was the subject 
of a recent article by its author in The Review of Economic Studies. 
Briefly, the ideas are similar to those of Professor Robertson’s ‘Essays 
in Monetary Theory’ and Mr. Keynes’s ‘General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money.’ 

The film consists of six reels. The first of these shows in cartoon 
form*the movement of workers and entrepreneurs from their homes to 
their places of business—a mine, a farm, a factory and a shop (Fig. 1). 
The movement of housewives from the homes to the shops is then 
shown and a continuous movement of the coin they carry goes on 
from home to shop, from shop to factory, from factory to mine and 
farm, raw materials and goods passing at the same time in the opposite 
direction. The money required at each stage, for the incomes of that 
stage, is seen to accumulate, the rest being passed on. On payday 
the accumulated incomes of the various stages are brought back to the 
home by the workers and entrepreneurs and are seen to flow out again 
in exchange for goods. 

Part 2 converts the pictures to symbols, the homes and the stages of 
production (now integrated Business Units) becoming rectangles on 
the left and right of the screen respectively (Fig. 2). For a time the 
story is focused on one section of the homes and one business unit; a 
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parcel of goods moves daily in exchange for money from the business 
unit to the homes, the cash which the former has accumulated returning 
to the homes, weekly, as incomes. These events follow each other 
swiftly and it is therefore feasible to convert the monetary flow into a 
continuous rectangular circulating belt. 

Part 3 then introduces the bank and shows a flow of saving leaving 
the general circulation to form bank deposits and also a flow of 
spending leaving the bank to rejoin the general circulation (Fig. 3). 
Fig. 4 illustrates how the receipts flowing into a business unit are paid 
out as incomes; three business units side by side are shown to have 
profits of varying magnitude and the closing down of the least profit- 
able under the deflationary influence of saving is demonstrated. 
Experimental variations of the flows into and out of the bank are 
included in this part. New investments and new saving form the 
subject of Part 4. An increase in employable population is assumed, a 
machine works is introduced, and bank deposits flow through this to 
increase employment (Fig. 5). This provides an opportunity to discuss 
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the operation of the Multiplier. The existence of Windfall Profits 
during the investment period is demonstrated and the emergence of an 
additional business unit as a result of the investment. This part closes 
with the saving of the Windfall Profits and an equilibrium position 
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attained at the new level of economic activity. Part 5 is concerned with 
the effects of the depreciation reserves of business firms (The ‘Repay- 
ments’ of Fig. 6). These repayments are shown as flowing to the bank 
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and a corresponding stream from the bank flows through the Machine 
Works to replace and renew the capital equipment. The deflationary 
and reflationary effects of the inequality of these streams over a period 
of time is then shown. The final part brings together all the various 
elements to form a working model of the Trade Cycle. 

The present writer has had the advantage of showing the film over a 
period of some weeks to Technical College students of Economics, 
most of whom were new to the subject. The periods taken varied from 
four to six separate lecture-hours, the students being then required 
to write essays on the ideas they had formed. The essays revealed a 
good grasp of the most essential ideas and at the same time served to 
indicate the points where emphasis and elucidation are most 
desirable. 

The film offers ready adaptability both as regards the type of classes 
to which it might be shown and the method of the lecturer; moreover 
it provides much scope for discussion. Thus it might be used as part 
of a course of general lectures or as forming the basis of a special study 
of Unemployment and/or Monetary Problems. The latter scheme 
would probably appeal especially to lecturers to W.E.A., and other 
adult classes. 

A Handbook to the film is obtainable from Professor Polanyi who is 
at present dealing with the distribution of the film. 


Industrial Welfare and Youth 


JOHN HUDDLESTON 
Introductory 


N the first instance it requires to be emphasized in the strongest pos- 

sible terms that the prospects for the success of any scheme of an 
educational and social nature for industrial workers depends in large 
measure upon the prospects for continued employment. Some progres- 
sive firms already provide facilities to enable their junior employees to 
attend Day Continuation classes. Yet boys and youths who know that 
they are in dead-end jobs cannot be expected to derive full benefit from 
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the facilities so provided. In the knowledge that for most of them there 
is little likelihood of continuity of employment surprise can hardly be 
evinced if the young people are apathetic towards cultural, educational 
and recreational facilities sponsored by individual units in industry. 

Well might boys and girls and youths with self respect as future 
citizens ask—of what use is an hour or two per week at school, 
participation in Boys’ Clubs, Youths’ Clubs, Football Clubs and 
Cricket Clubs, as a means of helping them to find satisfactory employ- 
ment when they become adults. Until there can be afforded to indus- 
trial workers some feeling of a sense of security in employment, the 
administration of industrial welfare is likely to meet with but a small 
measure of success. 

It may have to be recognized that as they are at present organized, 
individual units in industry are just unable to offer such conditions of 
employment to their employees. Forced to consider the junior labour 
problem merely as it concerns their particular labour requirements, the 
position of the junior in his later search for employment as an adult 
is not fitted in as part of a long-term plan for employment. 

Discussing welfare in its truest conception one is entitled to ask 
whether the individual units in industry are prepared to face up to the 
consequences of the grave social problem which in some measure they 
are aggravating—frequently in order to keep down the costs of 
production. How short-sighted is the attitude of some benevolent 
industrialists who assist in the relieving of unsatisfactory social condi- 
tions! They are prepared to co-operate in various youth schemes to 
provide amenities for young people who are regarded as being 
incapable of making good use of their leisure time. Do these well- 
meaning people ever pause to consider to what extent the uncertainty 
of modern industrial employment in itself contributes to develop an 
aimless attitude to life? 

In their zealous support of various forms of youth service is there a 
sufficient awareness of the powerful influence of the terms of youth 
industrial employment? Take for instance the position of youths 18-21 
working on night shifts. What opportunities are available to enable 
this latter group to become self respecting citizens, barred as they are 
from making contacts likely to help develop character in this important 
period of their lives? 
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E appear then to be led to the conclusion that individual firms 

can, at best, only touch the fringe of the real problem of indus- 
trial welfare. Results from schemes of welfare initiated by them on an 
individual basis will be limited in their scope so long as the young 
people for whom they seek to provide fail to be employed on jobs 
which are purposeful. Or, alternatively, so long as these young workers 
fail, during their term in dead-end jobs to have opportunity to undergo 
a course of training likely to assure to them a prospect of other work 
eventually. 

The aim should be the restriction of the period within which 
workers are to be required to do merely repetitive processes. Through 
the Local Education Authorities or the Ministry of Labour, provision 
ought at the same time to be made for the boys and youths to undergo 
a definite course of training for other skilled or semi-skilled jobs. Day 
Continuation schools are only likely to be of full service when they 
can train the scholars to some purpose and then link them up with 
other spheres of industry where their services are required. 

Factory discipline of a progressive type is certainly of value but 
it will not aid boys and youths greatly when they begin to look round 
for responsible employment as they come to the threshold of adult life. 
Indeed, to the extent that factory discipline does heighten the self- 
respect of a youth so is he more likely to realize all the more clearly 
the frustrations consequent upon his attachment to one industrial unit. 


T may be retorted that the trend in industry is towards an increasing 

amount of specialization and mass production; that whatever may be 
the basis of the industrial system there must, in the future, inevitably 
be an increasing demand for people to act as machine-tenders. If we 
are required to accept this premise, then the need is greater than ever 
for provision to be made so that the inability for such industrial 
workers to develop character through their day to day work shall be 
made up for by the provision of adequate cultural activities in their 
leisure. 

Something on the lines of the Danish Folk High Schools—allowing 
occasional long breaks from industrial work for a sojourn in country 
districts or for cultural studies—seems to be called for. 
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Immediate Needs 

Having stated what may be considered to be the minimum require- 
ments for a successful youth in industry policy, it is recognized that 
there is a need for immediate action to be taken to provide for the boys 
and youths at present employed by industrial units. 

Personnel Assistants 

Young people need to have at hand someone whom they know to be 
intensely interested in their welfare—someone with a personality 
strong enough to rouse in the boys a deep interest in the best forms of 
leisure time activities. It is not good policy to provide elaborate 
amenities without making further provision to ensure that such 
amenities are used to advantage. Boys’ clubs and Youths’ clubs on 
factory premises can hardly be said to be of any real service so long as 
they remain nothing more than places where the young people can 
play one or two games in an entirely unorganized fashion. Such 
facilities rarely appear to have been linked to any long-term policy. 
‘Helping the young people to fill in time’ seems to sum up pretty well 
their objective. They make little or no provision of educational 
activities. 

Where Day Continuation Schools are provided the boys attend as 
part of the terms of their employment, and it does not seem possible 
in the limited time at the disposal of the teachers, for the latter to per- 
suade their scholars to an interest in further education. Some firms 
provide a works library but they fail to provide individual guidance on 
reading—hence there is a neglect to make the best use of the library 
facilities. It might be a good plan to attempt to interest the young 
people in short talks at lunch time on the library premises. These 
observations, of themselves, indicate that the need for the appointment 
of one or more Personnel Assistants at each factory, is greater than 
ever. War conditions and their effects on young people serve still 
further to emphasize this need —quite apart from the increase in labour 
turnover amongst boys and youths which is a factor reported upon by 
many firms. 

The position of youths in the age group 18-21 is a particularly un- 
happy one. Especially so indeed for those who are employed on night 
shifts, for we find that even those firms who do provide Day Con- 
tinuation class facilities for boys fail to provide similarly for the older 
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youths. Moreover, hardly any opportunity is open for those in the 
older age group to take part in any form of suitable leisure time 
activity when they have completed their night shift. 


Duties of Personnel Assistants 

Personnel Assistants might be expected to contact the young em- 
ployees during factory working hours, in their weekday leisure time 
and at week-ends. It would hardly be possible to define rigidly the 
hours of duty for such officers. Should the latter consider it helpful (as 
it almost essentially should be) they should be permitted to meet the 
boys in the course of their work at the factory. It would be the aim of 
the Personnel Assistants to establish a relationship which would lead 
to a greater measure of co-operation between those responsible for 
recreational activities and those in charge of education. Night duty 
would also require to be included at convenient intervals or on a rota 
system (a few nights per month). This would enable contact to be 
made with youths during their working hours. 

If it is essential for V.A.D.’s to attend for minor medical needs then 
the need to keep a watchful eye on the general welfare of youths is 
hardly less important. During the mealtime break on the night shift, 
opportunity arises for aid to be given to enable the youths to plan 
their day-time leisure to advantage. 

It might not be easy to secure the right type of individual for such 
pérsonnel duties. War-time conditions, however, have given ample 
evidence of the way in which men and women have responded to a 
call to service in the interests of their fellows. Many people have found 
their vocation in ministering to evacuees. In war or peace, all effort 
to give a greater measure of happiness to the younger generation is a 
work of national service. Given adequate facilities and with status and 
certain privileges it should be possible to get the officers required. 


Youth Educational Settlements? 
Consideration might be given to the advisability of establishing 
Educational Settlements adjacent to factories—that is, where the 
young employees live nearby—possibly in a garden village. 

It is true that a certain number of Educational Settlements are 
already functioning and they are known to be doing good work. In 
the main, however, it has to be recognized that those who attend 
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are advanced students with a fairly high average age. Furthermore, 
one usually finds that those responsible for the supervision of such 
settlements have failed to provide for the needs of the industrial 
worker. Alternatively, if one prefers to look at the problem from a 
different angle, the industrial workers in the locality of the Settlements 
have failed to make use of the facilities available. 

If the young industrial worker has failed in the past to make the 
effort of going along to the Settlement why not take the Settlement to 
them? Might it not be possible for a Personnel Assistant on the spot to 
act as liaison officer between the youths at the factory and the Youths’ 
Own Educational Settlement near at hand? Provision would there be 
made under one roof, for both recreational and cultural activities to 
mutual advantage. 

We appear to have succeeded very well in making a most unnatural 
division between activities of an educational type and those termed 
recreational. The former is regarded by the recreational enthusiast as 
being, in the main, some dull class work essential as an aid to vocational 
pursuits, whilst all too many educationists are intolerant of dancing and 
other forms of recreation, considering them to be of an entirely ‘filling 
in time’ nature. 

Assuming that it would be possible to establish such a Settlement, 
the Personnel Assistants would no doubt work under the direction of 
the warden who in turn would work in close association with the 
firm’s Labour Department. In the course of their daily contacts with 
the boys and youths at the factory, the Personnel Assistants would be 
constantly informing the boys of what was happening at the Settle- 
ment. Indeed the success or otherwise of the venture would depend to 
a large extent upon these contacts. 

There is a wealth of evidence to prove that the mere making of 
announcements, or even an elaborate publicity scheme by means of 
handbills does not give the response required for efforts of this kind. 
Simple talks and discussions with the boys and youths on odd occa- 
sions as opportunity arose would be introductory—the boys could be 
told then that if they were interested to know something further about 
the subject matter, provision would be made for this at the Settlement. 
It might be possible on this basis to interest members of the firm’s 
administrative staff. The Settlement Warden, making it known that he 
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would appreciate being able to use their voluntary services in con- 
nection with hobbies and interests likely to appeal to young people. 
An approach could be made to the Educational Settlements Associa- 
tion or the Workers’ Educational Association with a view to securing 
support for what might be termed a Preparatory Educational Settle- 
ment. 

Boys’ Clubs have found favour with many social workers, largely 
in the belief that through them provision can be made for the young 
people who are said to want ‘relief’ from their daily work. They have 
been favoured too because of the theory that it is desirable to let young 
people be ‘free and easy’ in their leisure time. All too frequently is it 
to be noted, however, that in actual practice this has meant con- 
demning the boys and youths to an aimless wandering at the club 
rooms. Might it not be that the benefit derived through allowing 
young people to “find their own feet” is often more than offset by a 
later disillusionment when the boys realize the benefits which most 
likely would have accrued to them had they been afforded guidance 
in the planning of their leisure? 


Conclusion 
So far, attention to the welfare of boys and youths in industry would 
appear to have been on the following basis:— 

{a) That where Personnel Assistants were appointed their duties 
were to be those which concerned almost exclusively the per- 
sonal efficiency of young employees during their working 
hours. 

(6) That the organizers of football teams and clubs should help the 
boys ‘fill in time’. 

(c) That the firm’s Education Department should concentrate its 
attention upon matters relating to the Day Continuation School. 

What is needed is a recognition of the fact that in isolation these 
respective efforts cannot succeed. 

Should it be possible for a firm to experiment with a Youth Educa- 
tional Settlement scheme, it would be necessary for all who are brought 
into contact with the boys and youths to work for the success of the 
scheme. This would include those concerned with men’s and women’s 
employment, psychology, medical. Those active with the latter phases 
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of industrial employment will readily recognize the relationship be- 
tween real fitness and a lively mental outlook. 


SSENTIALLY, however, to make for the success of any scheme 

for industrial welfare there is a need first for broadness of vision. 
It is not enough to concentrate on problems concerning factory 
environment. Leisure time activities now play an increasingly im- 
portant part in character formation. Yet it is all too painfully apparent 
that organisations such as the Workers’ Travel Association, Workers’ 
Educational Association, Educational Settlements Association, Youth 
Hostels Association, have in the main failed to make contact with the 
people for whose benefit they were originally established. 

How are we best likely to develop a greater interest in these move- 
ments on the part of the young industrial worker? Only through the 
good offices of Industrial Personnel Assistants. As, apparently, this 
broadness of outlook is lacking on the part of those who hold to the 
pre-war conception of industrial welfare then there is a nee’ for others 
to be trained to play their part on a basis of a new and broader con- 
ception. Whether this in itself is likely to be sufficient is a matter for 
doubt so long as such welfare officers owe their allegiance to individual 
units in industry. We need a body of well-trained men and women 
industrial welfare workers responsible not to the individual firms to 
which they may be attached, but to the Ministry of Labour—as in the 
case of factory inspectors. 


A Reply to Day Lewis* 


The Editor, ADULT EDUCATION, Bedford College, N.W.1 
10th May, 1941 
SIR, 

All members of the Institute will have been glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of reading Cecil Day Lewis’s most interesting paper in your last 
issue: even though weall wish we could have heard it, and discussed it 
with him at the 1940 Annual Conference for which it was written, 
Here is a point which, as an old friend of his, I should have raised in 


*C. Day Lewis’s article ‘Popular Values in Literature’ was published in 
the March, 1941, issue of ADULT EDUCATION. 
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discussion with him, and shall when I next see him, but meanwhile put 
it to you, Sir, and your readers. 

Do you agree with what he says about the B.B.C.? Do you think 
he has been listening to evening talks during the last winter? I don’t 
believe he has, or he would have revised ‘The B.B.C. seems to me 
entirely defeatist about the possible response to good literature and 
criticism, particularly in the present emergencies’ and more to the 
same effect (I realize it was written nearly a year ago). I am not here as 
a B.B.C. apologist: this Committee has vigorously criticized the 
B.B.C. when they thought that it was not making its proper contribu- 
tion to Adult Education. Recently we recorded emphatically that it 
was and is doing, not perhaps what is ideal, but at least what we recom- 
mended: two series for discussion groups (and of course for a much 
wider adult audience), one on a subject connected with the war but 
not war propaganda, e.g. “Taking Stock’, and one on a cultural 
subject. 

I think it is notable that 25,000 copies of the pamphlet for “The Artist 
in the Witness Box’ were sold in the autumn of 1939; I think it is 
notable that “The Writer in the Witness Box’, a series that made if any- 
thing too little concession to the weaker listener, ran throughout the 
autumn of 1940; I think it is notable that we were given 45 minutes 
a week for twelve weeks in the spring for ‘Curtain Up’—a prolific 
mating of two departments; and—I hope you are listening to “Well 
Versed’ on Fridays this summer, which carries on that union. Here, 
surely, is exemplified Day Lewis’s ‘one golden rule of thumb—that 
when we set out to teach any piece of literature we should first ask our- 
selves how the writer intended it to make its impact’: most of the broad- 
casts consist in reading verse, and yesterday evening, to our great 
enjoyment, he himself was the example, reading his own poems over 
the microphone. In ‘Curtain Up’, a point was raised in discussion and 
then illustrated by actual scenes from plays. And when the talks dealt 
with pictures the pamphlet enabled listeners to study in reproduced 
illustrations how the painter intended his picture to make its impact. 

I must be brief, and it seems to me, in summary: 

(1) that these series are doing what the Philharmonic tour, the 
Institute’s ‘Art for the People’ scheme, and the publication of good 
books in the Penguins are doing: feeding an interest which many of 
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us thought the war would kill, but which war, like a poison that in 
small doses is a stimulant, is making grow. 

(2) That the Forces, being a cross-section of the younger members of 
the public can, should, and do listen to these programmes, where 
they can get suitable listening conditions, simply by turning the 
knob to the Home Programme. But it is no good criticizing the 
Forces Programme unless (a) you cater otherwise for the canteen 
listener, and (4) provide for ‘quiet room listening’ for those who 
want it. 

(3) That the more these matters are discussed the better: the greatest 
difficulty in wartime is to get people to know what is going on. 
The B.B.C., as I have known them, like criticism. Let them have 
more of it, but let it be on a basis of heard programmes to-day. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. C. CAMERON, 
Secretary, 
Central Committee for Group Listening 


War-Time Chronicles 


The W.E.A. in the Second Year 


H. C. SHEARMAN 
(Education Officer of the W.E.A.) 


T is too early to tell fully the story of the W.E.A. in the winter of 
1940-41. Reports and statistics have yet to come in from many 
Districts, and the class session, interrupted in many areas by the 
‘blitz’, is closing later than usual. A return was made at the end of 
October, 1940, and this showed 1934 classes in session in England 
and Wales, compared with 2,120 at the same period in 1939, with the 
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University Tutorial and Sessional courses rather more than holding 
their own in relation to other types. The Districts from which informa- 
tion is available for April show roughly a twenty-five per cent. im- 
provement on the October figures. Taking all the evidence into con- 
sideration it appears certain that the session will end with over 80 per 
cent. of last year’s work completed. 

It is hardly necessary to underline the difficulties which have had to 
be faced in achieving these results. The concentrated air attacks which 
London endured during the autumn term have since been repeated in 
the big provincial cities, where, as in London, many of the classes had 
been accustomed to meet in the centre of the city and to travel home 
by late ’bus or train. In Liverpool and Bristol it became next to impos- 
sible to continue doing this. One class in London continued to meet in 
the evening at the National Trade Union Club near Leicester Square. 
In the main, however, classes were arranged at week-ends, though this 
is by no means always possible, for it is one thing to stay in central 
London or Liverpool after work hours on a week day and quite another 
to make a special journey on Sunday afternoon. Thus much of the 
evening work in these centres of population was simply lost. It was, 
however, to some extent compensated for by the development of work 
in rural parts of the Districts affected. The steady expansion of adult 
education in the rural counties, of which the Carnegie Rural schemes, 
beginning in 1927, laid the foundation (though there were, of course, 
rural centres and tutor organisers before then), has continued, notably 
in Norfolk, Dorset, Gloucestershire and Herefordshire; new tutor 
organisers have been appointed even since the war began, and the rural 
branches in some of the counties named have been knit together by the 
establishment of ‘County Federations’ or Advisory Councils within 
the District organisation. That this should have happened, at a time 
when there was a considerable influx of population into these areas, is 
welcome and significant for the future, when we must anticipate an 
increasing emphasis on rural life. 

Apart from the disorganisation directly caused by the war in the 
way of enemy action, there has been one other important handicap in 
the rapidly diminishing supply of tutors. The claims of the services, 
of expanding Government departments—which have found many 
promising recruits in staff and other tutors, even District Secretaries— 
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and latterly, of the Army Education Scheme, have considerably de- 


pleted our resources. Here again, of course, one result has been to at- 
tract new people to this work, some of whom, we may hope, will be 
useful recruits when the post-war expansion, to which we all look 
forward, begins. 

Impressions, in advance of detailed information, are liable to be mis- 
leading. There are signs, however, that while interest in international 
problems is, of course, still an important factor influencing the choice 
of subjects, there is also a growing desire to study subjects relating to 
Reconstruction. A special series of lectures on the “Rebuilding of 
London”, arranged by the London District in association with the 
British Institute of Adult Education was, perhaps, too much of a 
pioneer effort; though the fact that it was not more than a moderate 
success was really not due to its being ahead of public interest so much 
as to the unlucky period of the war which it encountered. Meanwhile 
a somewhat similar series has been arranged for the summer by the 
Southern District of the W.E.A., at Southampton. Such subjects as 
‘Some Problems of Post-war Reconstruction’ have been in demand in 
sessional and other courses in at least one District; and another 
secretary writes that ‘there are signs of a renewed interest in applied 
economics as related to planning and international organisation.’ 

It has been noticeable that, in spite of constant air attacks, in the 
course of which two of the District Offices have been destroyed and 
another damaged, there has not anywhere been complete disorganiza- 
tion of the work. The provision of the Board’s amended regulations 
by which, during the war, grant may be given to work carried on 
under special schemes where regular class meetings are impossible, has 
not been widely used. In Yorkshire, however, one of the staff tutors 
has been released from formal class work to do public lectures and 
supervise study circles for one night a week; though a scheme in 
another part of the same District, which would have facilitated the 
development of study circles on similar lines, has not proved very 
attractive. 

One of the problems which has been met by some of the Districts 
is that of a shift of its constituents and the necessity of going where the 
people go. An obvious example is the new habit of living underground 
—the shelter-life which developed so rapidly in London and has since 
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spread elsewhere. In London the W.E.A. has co-operated in a general 
scheme for the provision of talks and lectures in shelters; in Manchester 
it took the initiative, with the aid of the volunteers on the panel of the 
District's Youth Educational Scheme begun with the help of the 
Carnegie Trustees and continued on a voluntary basis. The method of 
approach was, perhaps, unconventional. With the aid of a gramophone 
and a lantern or film projector, and with the backing of the shelter- 
marshal, a talk would be given—on music, travel, current affairs and so 
on, and the help of the more turbulent among the younger shelterers 
was enlisted in working the lantern and such like tasks. The marshal 
was asked to sound the ‘house’ after the departure of the speaker; 
and in nearly every case the result was a request for more. Talks were 
given regularly in three shelters, and occasionally in three others, when 
suddenly and without giving any reasons, the City’s Emergency Com- 
mittee refused permission for further experiments. It seems a short- 
sighted policy and has evoked a number of spontaneous protests in the 
Manchester Guardian from social workers who testified to the good 
results of the W.E.A.’s effort. At the other end of the country a class 
has been running successfully in the caves at Chislehurst in Kent. 

In North Wales a different situation arose. While the District was 
gaining by the influx of evacuees including many civil servants—about 
100 of whom attended a meeting called to start a class in Psychology in 
one geaside town, with the result that five classes were formed—it was 
losing by the closing of its quarries. The quarrymen are the backbone 
of the W.E.A. in North Wales; indeed, they contributed substantial 
sums to the founding of the University College itself. Now they had 
to move off in search of work to new munition plants in other parts. 
It was in this way that attention came to be focused on a town with a 
normal population of under 24,000, where the W.E.A. branch had 
never been particularly strong; but on the outskirts of which were now 
many hundreds of workers, including a good proportion of students. 
The District decided thatit must go where the need was greatest. After 
strenuous efforts a room was found—by no means distinguished or 
ideal, but still in that overcrowded town, a room—where classes could 
be held, informal social evenings arranged, and where W.E.A. people 
could drop in and meet like-minded friends. The District Secretary 
spends part of her week there. A tutor has been transferred there from 
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his classes in the mountain valleys; and much is hoped from this 
adaptation of the organization to new demands, though financially it 
has been very largely a venture of faith. 

Another experiment is worthy of mention, though one would prefer 
to be cautious about basing any forecasts on it. In North Staffs., where 
the District Secretary was on the local Food Committee, there was 
a suggestion that talks on food values in war-time might be wel- 
come in factories and it was decided to see what could be done. The 
District made contact with a number of factories which had canteens, 
and short talks on ‘Food and the War’ were given to those who cared to 
listen. In many cases they led to requests for further talks on the war 
itself; and ‘Current Affairs’ became the next topic. Within a period of 
two months single talks were given in 41 factories of a miscellaneous 
kind, including pottery, tyre, laundry, tile and anchor works, and eight 
series of talks on ‘Current Events’ had begun. Time is, of course, too 
short in a factory lunch hour for full or close discussion, but tutors 
who have taken part find that interests are aroused and it is hoped that 
it will not end there. A similar effort has been made by the Slough 
branch; and here, as in North Staffs., the Welfare Officers of the 
Ministry of Labour are sympathetic and helpful, and the co-operation 
of the Trade Unions has been secured. 

Nor can all reference be omitted to Army Education. Since I 
‘reported progress’ in these pages eighteen months ago, the system of 
Central and Regional Councils for Education in H.M. Forces has 
come into formal existence and full activity; and, after months of 
delay and hesitance, the military authorities have at last given it their 
full support. It is a co-operative scheme; and it would not be proper 
for one of the bodies engaged in it to try and single out its own share 
of the statistical result. The actual initiative from which the scheme 
developed, was taken by the W.E.A. in the spring of 1939—a fact 
which is duly recorded in the pamphlet issued by the Central Council 
for Adult Education in H.M. Forces; though it is by no means always 
recognized in accounts which appear elsewhere of the origin and deve- 
lopment of the scheme. Its share in the actual work may best be sum- 
marized in the words of the authoritative pamphlet just mentioned: 
‘The W.E.A. contributes liberally through the services of its lecturers, 
tutors and organizers, working within the general framework of the 
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Regional Committees; it has undertaken work among isolated units 
and has also opened its existing lectures and classes, held outside camps 
and stations, without fee to members of the Forces.’ 

The actual machinery differs, of course, in different areas. In one 
District, the District Secretary is Chairman of the Executive of the 
Regional Committee; in another he is Joint Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, and in a third he is its travelling organizer. Thus by various 
means the Association is able to play a very active part in the work. 

Civil Defence workers are in some ways almost as difficult to serve 
as are some Army units; but the problems arising from awkward shifts 
can be overcome. The London District was enabled to put the W.E.A. 
case to a number of A.R.P. depots dealing with the ambulance side, 
and a class resulted in each case. Six classes were arranged (during 
duty hours) for the workers of one local authority, and another in a 
neighbouring borough; and it is certain that this work is only at its 
commencement. In North Staffs. two classes have been organized for 

both part-time and full-time A.R.P. and A.F.S. workers. 
’ Mention has been made above of the W.E.A. Youth Schemes, 
begun in four Districts in 1936, under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Trustees. On the termination of the period for which the formal 
schemes were sanctioned it was found that the demand from various 
youth organizations for talks and lectures continued, and it was met by 
the voluntary panel as far as the overstrained administrative resources 
of the District permitted. The organization which had been built up 
has been adapted to war-time needs. The work in Manchester shelters 
has already been described. In Birmingham, the resources of the 
scheme were found to be largely adaptable to the early stages of the 
newly developing work for the Forces, and the W.E.A. Youth 
Organizer became Secretary to the Regional Committee, which work 
he continued till his appointment as Secretary by the Birmingham 
L.E.A. of its Youth Committee. The specific work of the W.E.A. 
Youth scheme continues in close relations with that of the Youth 
Committee. Similarly, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, the work has been con- 
tinued. It is gratifying to know that the Board of Education has now 
decided to make grants for its continuance. The word ‘Youth’ arouses 
curious passions and prejudices; it also seems to be bound up with a 
good deal of muddled thinking. It has, however, been for years the 
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policy of the W.E.A. to encourage its branches and Districts to find 
opportunities for furthering the elementary social and civic education 
of the ‘Young Worker’—as we prefer to call him or her—of about the 
ages 16 to 20. It is an age when recreation and opportunities for 
Service make, no doubt, a strong appeal; but we see no reasons why 
they should be divorced from opportunities to gain some knowledge 
of social facts and social theory. Indeed, at a time when the growth of 
juvenile delinquency is attracting much attention, it is surely desirable 
to encourage thought as well as activity; and, incidentally, mention 
may be made in this connection, of an interesting piece of work in one 
area, where the tutor-organizer takes a group at the Borstal Institution, 
on informal and, of course, non-grant earning lines. 

So much for the maintenance by the W.E.A. of its ordinary class 
work, and for its initiation of or participarion in special war-time 
developments. What, then, of the Association’s own organization and 
machinery under war-time conditions? 

It is too early to strike a balance. In Kent, the coastal branches have 
been killed by evacuation. On the other hand, in the Northern District, 
while one branch has died and two are reported as very weak no less 
than ten new ones have been organized. 

It has been very gratifying to find how much the branches have been 
able to continue their general activities. Within the last few weeks, 
successful Nursery School Exhibitions have been held at Hebden 
Bridge, Manchester and Leatherhead. Lincoln and other branches 
have co-operated in the organization of ‘Art for the People’ exhibitions, 
and of concerts under the auspices of C.E.M.A. Public lectures have 
been popular, and some of our friends and allies, notably leading 
French and Czech speakers, have been in much demand. Even at 
battered Bristol, the W.E.A. players recently gave an excellent per- 
formance of Shaw’s play “Too True to be Good.’ Over 1,400 students 
gathered in Manchester University for the Annual Students’ Rally of 
the North-Western District in April, when Mr. J. B. Priestley was 
one of the lecturers. These are just a few samples of the varied activities 
which have gone on almost as in normal times. 

Last year the Association had reluctantly to cancel its Annual 
Conference for the second time. It was felt, however, that while a 
November conference was impracticable in all the circumstances, the 
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spring might be more favourable; and that, if the difficulties of travel 
and overtime ruled out a National Conference, regional meetings 
might be more possible. Consequently, with some misgivings, a series 
of three Regional Conferences was planned for April. They were held, 
by the courtesy of the three Universities, at Bangor, Oxford and 
Leeds, and proved to be quite remarkably successful. The attendance 
at each was over a hundred. The absence of formal business facilitated 
excellent general discussions of the problems of the movement, and of 
education in general, in war-time and after. The stimulating speeches 
by Dr. Tawney and Dr. Mallon, by all our Vice-Presidents, and by 
such inspiring visitors as Dr. Stead and Mr. Lonie, Directors of 
Education for Chesterfield and St. Helens, Alderman Hyman, Chair- 
man of the West Riding Education Committee, and others, were 
matched by a generally high level of discussion. It would have been 
difficult for any visitor to avoid the reflection that, however much 
machinery the Adult Education Movement may develop, there is a 
vitality and purposiveness in the voluntary organization without 
which all the administration and co-ordination in the world would 
achieve very little. One may perhaps best conclude this hasty survey 
with some words used by Dr. Tawney in his address as Chairman of 
the Oxford Conference: 
“We have declared that we are fighting to create a society in 
ewhich the spiritual values menaced by totalitarianism may receive 
fuller recognition than in the world which collapsed in September, 
1939. If we allow those values, of which education is not the least 
vital, to be sacrificed now, it is idle to suppose that we can later 
resuscitate them. We have put the preservation of democracy in the 
fore-front of our cause; but democracy can be atrophied from within 
as well as bludgeoned from without, and the mobilization of its full 
energies depends on the habit of discussion, of criticism, of mental 
initiative and independence, the encouragement of which is the 
business of education.’ 


Group Listening in the 2nd Year of the War 


G. W. GIBSON 


N spite of the vicissitudes of war during the last year Group 

Listening, like School Broadcasting, has continued with reassuring 
steadfastness. It is true that the number of wireless groups is much 
fewer than in peace-time (about 600 groups have registered in 1940-41 
as against about 1,600 ordinarily), but those that have persisted have 
shown great vitality. For many people group listening had been a 
valued peace-time activity and, where conditions have allowed, such 
people have clung to it with great tenacity. 

As in 1914-18, so now, war seems to throw in relief the importance 
of education. It not only offers to many the apparently sole way out 
of an impasse, but it stands for one of the few permanent values in a 
civilized community. No wonder then that the Adult Education 
movement generally finds great demands upon its staff and personnel 
—and this at a time when younger tutors are joining the colours or 
helping in other work of national importance. It is not surprising that 
in certain districts, listening groups are starting in places where it 
would be difficult to run regular classes, the organizing tutor visiting 
them occasionally to help with difficulties that may have arisen. 

The number of groups given above is almost certainly an under- 
estimate. It is, of course, admitted that war duties—A.R.P. and Fire- 
Watching—take up most of the evenings of those who normally 
formed listening groups. Indeed the peace-time group leader is just the 
kind of man who is everywhere taking local control of these services. 
On the other hand there is evidence that in the winter months people 
have kept much more to their homes: small groups of four or six have 
found themselves listening to certain broadcast series, almost by force 
of circumstances. 

The C.C.G.L. has naturally kept in close touch with the many new 
organizations which the war has thrown up. In addition to the pre- 
war type of group mentioned above, where the W.E.A. or the Adult 
School movement makes use of group listening as part of its general 
educational work, there has been the group which meets in the First 
Aid Post—attended by doctors, nurses and voluntary workers—or 
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the Air Raid Shelter, or amongst members of the Home Guard, or 


again in a hostel of foreign refugees. A most interesting group has 
been listening this winter to the U.S.A. series in a hostel in Hoxton. 
It consisted entirely of men whose wives and families have been 
evacuated. 

The talks broadcast for listening groups during 1940-41 have been 
noteworthy. Some of them, e.g. ““Taking Stock,” have been highly 
controversial: issues have been squarely faced: institutions and policies 
have been objectively studied and have come in for frank criticism. 
In a way such a series was a symbol of democracy, for there is probably 
no other country in Europe where such talks would have been possible. 

The decision of the B.B.C. in November 1939, to offer two weekly 
series of talks suitable for listening groups has been adhered to 
throughout 1940, and, in fact, still holds even during the summer 
months when normally there has only been a single series. Indeed, the 
Corporation has shown itself anxious to continue this provision and 
has agreed throughout to the suggestions put up by the Central 
Committee. 

The series offered have fallen into two distinct categories—one 
relating fairly directly to the war situation, vide “Taking Stock,’ 
‘U.S.A.’ and ‘Latin-America,’ and the other almost purely cultural, 
such as “The Writer in the Witness Box,’ ‘Curtain Up’ and ‘Well 
Versed.’ All these talks have been ‘pointed’ to be suitable for dis- 
cussion: at the same time it is known that they attracted a large 
individual audience. 

Some of the series have been notable as experiments in production. 
One of the most outstanding was the co-operation between the Talks 
and Feature and Drama Departments for the ‘Curtain Up’ series. 
By lengthening each broadcast to forty-five minutes it was possible to 
include excerpts from well-known plays to illustrate points made in 
the talks. This seemed to many to be making the best possible use of 
broadcasting, employing as it does the services of speakers and actors 
in a way not open to any other educational medium. At the present 
time the series “Well Versed’ is making use of poets and actors in 
verse reading in a somewhat similar manner. 

Another important experiment has been carried out in the broad- 
casts for adolescents. In ‘At the Armstrongs,’ produced by Schools 
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Department, an attempt has been made through dramatic presentation 
and through the creation of a ‘radio’ family, the members of which 
soon become recognisable to regular listeners, to gain the ear of that 
large percentage of listeners, including the ‘under twenties’ who norm- 
ally take little interest in education. It is essentially intended for family 
listening. It is difficult to say how far it has been successful with the 
younger public, but there is evidence that it has been listened to 
regularly by some millions of general listeners. During the Spring of 
the present year a further programme called “The 18 and Under Club’ 
has been devised a little on the lines of the ‘Under 20 Club’ of two years 
ago. In each programme, in addition to a chairman, there has been 
an expert on the main subject of the broadcast, and actual young people 
in the studio have asked questions and started discussions. As the 
subjects of some of the broadcasts imply—mountaineering, cycling, 
club activities—the intention is that the broadcast shall not rest at mere 
discussion among young people, but shall lead them on to do things 
for themselves. 

The most important new development in Adult Education since the 
war is in connection with the Army. The Secretary of the Central 
Committee is a member of the Central Advisory Council for Adult 
Education in H.M. Forces, and the Regional B.B.C. Education Officers 
are members of the various Regional Committees—an arrangement 
which has enabled Group Listening to become an integral part of 
the whole Army Adult Education scheme. Since the Army itself re- 
organized the Army Education Corps, with Command, Area and, 
more recently, Unit Education Officers, it has become much easier 
to promote Army Group Listening. Many difficulties have had to be 
overcome—some of them indeed still remain though in a less acute 
form. The first was a general ignorance as to the nature of group 
listening itself. Another was due to the conditions of listening, wireless 
sets being usually installed in canteens where quiet listening was 
impossible; in still other places wireless receivers were not available. 

The Army School of Education, until recently at Brockenhurst, 
now at Wakefield, has done much to spread knowledge of Group 
Listening. A member of the staff of the C.C.G.L. visits the school 
during each of the courses and conducts a demonstration listening 
group. Apparatus lent by the Central Committee has been installed 
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to enable each student to have at least one opportunity during his 
training of leading a listening group under the supervision of the 
School Staff. In some of the Commands both the G.O.C. and Com- 
mand Education Officer have given a strong lead in educational work. 
The result is that many meetings are being held at which Unit Educa- 
tion Officers and specially selected N.C.O.s are receiving training in 
group leadership. In this way Army group listening is gradually being 
entrusted to people who know what they are about. 

Probably the most important contribution to Army Education 
which the B.B.C. is making just now is in the Radio Reconnaissance 
programmes. The suggestion for these broadcasts came from the War 
Office itself as well as the time at which they should be given, viz. 
3-30 to 4 p.m. Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Each broadcast consists of a News Commentary by such people as 
Commander Stephen King-Hall and Vernon Bartlett, and a talk in a 
series on ‘Our Allies,’ “Battle Fronts’ or ‘Science and the Fighting 
Man’. The objects which the B.B.C. have in view in broadcasting these 
programmes are:— 

(2) To give members of the armed forces information in a simple 
attractive form, which will enable them to understand the 
significance of current events. 

(6) To give them something useful to think about and discuss in 
their spare time. 

«) To assist unit education officers by supplementing the material 
at their disposal. 

In the narrower sense these talks are calculated to make better 
soldiers, but they are liberally conceived and should for that reason 
make better men too of the listening troops. Here surely is a part of 
the Forces Programme that Cecil Day Lewis would agree deserves its 
place. Listening to these talks and discussing them may, at the dis- 
cretion of the Commanding Officer, be counted as part of the training 
of a soldier, and, although the exact extent of their use is unknown, 
there is evidence that every day some thousands of men do actually 
listen to them. It has just been decided that this series shall be continued 
throughout the summer. 

At the present time, then, Group Listening is successfully adjusting 
itself to war conditions. ‘Blitzes’ in London or the ports seriously 
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affect its development among civilians. In the remoter places it con- 
tinues with remarkable tenacity. If the exact figures for Army groups 
were known, it is probable that as many people are listening in groups 
now as in peace-time. 


Adult Education in H.M. Forces 


THE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL AND 
REGIONAL COMMITTEES 


BASIL YEAXLEE 


EFORE the War of 1914-1918 the very suggestion of providing 

men on active service in war-time with educational facilities of 
the same kind as they can enjoy as civilians in time of peace would have 
been scouted. Such frivolity would have been declared ridiculously 
irrelevant, if not prejudicial, to the business of fighting to a finish. 
All that was changed twenty-five years ago by the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. Universities Committee, which represented the universi- 
ties, local education authorities and voluntary bodies, and was called 
upon to do more among troops in France and Italy, Salonica and Malta 
than among soldiers and munition workers at home. 

One outcome of that adventure was the establishment by the 
Services of their own educational organizations. But when once more 
the man power of the country was mobilized on a vaster scale than 
before, for an even grimmer struggle, it was speedily recognized that 
here was an educational need and opportunity with which neither the 
Service organizations nor the civilian bodies could cope alone. Every 
educational resource in the whole country must be utilized, for every 
variety of interest and potentiality must be served. Moreover, the 
hundreds of thousands of men and women for whom lectures and 
classes must be arranged, books provided, means of practising arts, 
crafts and hobbies supplied, were at our doors. Even people with only 
a few hours a week to give could render valuable help. Existing pro- 
vision, statutory or voluntary, could be used in so far as members of 
the Forces were free to avail themselves of it. But obviously the greater 
part of the work must be done within the confines of camp or station, 
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or at remote sites where a handful of men were on almost perpetual 
duty. 

The voluntary bodies made the first effective move, and a confer- 
ence, called on the initiative of the Y.M.C.A. and the W.E.A., brought 
together representatives of the Services, the Board of Education, the 
Universities, the Local Education Authorities and the recognized 
associations for providing adult education. The Central Advisory 
Council was constituted, and the principle of decentralization adopted 
by the setting up of a similarly representative Regional Committee in 
the extra-mural area of each of the twenty-three universities and 
university colleges in Great Britain and Northern:Ireland. 

Unlike the Y.M.C.A. Universities Committee in the last war, the 
Council and Regional Committees have not been invited to undertake 
and carry out from inside the Forces an enterprise for the shape, colour 
and substance of which they could be wholly responsible. In one 
aspect they are a civilian supply agency for the Service educational 
organizations, whose exclusive task it is to evoke demand and to direct 
the ways in which it is met, rightly utilizing in the first instance all the 
talent available within the Forces themselves. The scope of the work 
which devolves upon the Council and Committees, however, is by no 
means as limited and predetermined as this might seem to indicate. 
It is more true to say that they co-ordinate and co-operate than that 
they merely supply. In fact they have already accomplished indirectly 
at least as much again as the arithmetical computation of their direct 
activities reveals. ‘Advisory’ is not an ornamental or otiose word in 
the Central Council’s somewhat cumbrous title. The daily contact 
between Service education officers and Regional Committee personnel 
is productive of creative ideas and practical developments. Without 
claiming too much it may fairly be said that the Council and Com- 
mittees are achieving in partnership with the Services what would 
have been impossible otherwise, and that the Services look to them for 
something much more vital than the functions of a lecture agency. 

Co-operative activity, even if it increases the range of effort and 
ensures richer results in the long run, demands much patience, especial- 
ly in the earlier stages. Constructive co-operation, moreover, is far 
less easy than irresponsible criticism, though without constructive 
criticism even the most cordial co-operation will not issue in real 
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progress. The Council and its Committees were established nearly 
eighteen months ago. Not till nine months later were the Service 
organizations, upon which so much depends, reconstituted and 
extended. Even now the appointment and training of Service educa- 
tional personnel is incomplete. But the unexpected has happened, and 
continues to happen. Despite the military situation last summer, the 
high-pressure re-organization and training of the Army, and incessant 
air activity, a surprisingly large programme, in many respects experi- 
mental, was carried through before, in October, work began on sys- 
tematic lines. The figures which follow leave all that out of account, 
and, on the other hand, do not include anything later than March of 
this year. It was anticipated that after Easter, at latest, educational 
activities would inevitably diminish, perhaps ceasing among all but 
static troops and small isolated detachments such as A.A., Balloon 
Barrage and Searchlight groups. There was a slight temporary sag in 
the curve, caused by movement of troops and other circumstances. 
But the demand quickly reverted to what it was in February and it 
shows signs of increasing rather than otherwise, though we are well 
on the way to Midsummer. This is undoubtedly due to the increase 
in the number of A.E.C. officers and other ranks as well as to the 
activity of Unit Education Officers and Unit Education Committees. 
The frequent a-assing of statistics is wasteful of time and temper. 
Furthermore, it would have been a mistake to court publicity and 
therefore engender expectation before things were in sufficient 
running order on the Services’ side to bring demand and supply into 
effective contact. At the Council meeting in May, however, a report 
covering the six months between October 1st, 1940, and March 31st, 
1941, showed that 21 out of the 23 Committees had provided 10,146 
single lectures, 670 short courses of 3-6 meetings, 1,151 classes of 6-15 
meetings, and 2,134 ‘informal activities’. The two Committees whose 
returns were not received in time for inclusion between them added 
about 1,000 single lectures and some 150 short courses. The number of 
lecturers on Regional Committee panels is 3,260, of whom 1,843 have 
actually been employed, 1,095 of them accepting no fee. More of those 
ready to participate would have been called upon had the range of 
subjects in demand been wider. Current affairs and the background of 
the war proved the most popular topics; history came next, then 
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science, and after it, in order, the arts, philosophy and music. These 
figures do not include the classes, mainly in commercial and technical 
subjects but also in handicrafts and recreative occupations, provided 
by Local Education Authorities, whose returns, when tabulated later, 
will greatly swell the grand total. Nor do they cover the fine effort 
of one Regional Committee in providing some 700 classes in the 
English language for Polish soldiers and airmen. 

A picturesque article might be written on special requests and how 
they have been met—for Turkish and modern Greek, a course in 
Divinity leading to ordination, the history of England in two lectures 
for a group of Czech airmen, and the like. Much has been done for 
individuals such as undergraduates midway in degree courses to which 
they hope to return after the war. In the early days of the Council a 
representative body of lawyers expressed their wish to provide corres- 
pondence courses for men who desired to continue their preparation 
for qualifying examinations, and similar courses were arranged with 
the help of other professonal associations, the War Office ultimately 
setting up a special branch of the Directorate of Army Education to 
undertake the administrative work for all three Services and to extend 
the scheme. 

Various interesting experiments have been made and the success 
achieved suggests that work on these lines may well become character- 
istic of the scheme as a whole. One is the appointment of unit tutors 
whé make weekly visits to their groups for informal discussion, 
guidance in reading and the fostering of educational interests in a 
number of ways. Another is the appointment for short periods of 
full-time lecturers who can be attached to an area, a division, or even 
a relatively small group of units, either as authorities on a special 
subject which is of particular interest at the time, or as able to supple- 
ment a rather small or depleted panel, or as regular visitors to isolated 
detachments inaccessible to the tutors on the ordinary panel. Still a 
third is the transformation of a local college into a kind of educational 
settlement for static troops who are able to do systematic work in 
courses lasting even for a full year. Some committees have encouraged 
the practice of such arts as painting and the making of wood-cuts, 
with exhibitions of the work done. Others have organized craft-work 
in hospitals or convalescent centres. 
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The question of book-supply was understood to be in other hands, 
and there has indeed been a great gathering and outpouring of thrillers 
and love-stories, illustrated periodicals and popular reprints. The 
development of a really adequate library service, however, is a matter 
of concern from the standpoint of purely recreative as well as pur- 
posive education. Municipal and county librarians are among the 
members of most Regional Committees and as far as their existing 
resources allow they have accorded full facilities to men and women 
in uniform able to visit their libraries, or have supplied units with 
carefully chosen and periodically exchanged boxes of books. A sub- 
committee of the Council has now made careful inquiries and it is 
hoped that the report now practically completed may lead to the adop- 
tion of an effective scheme in which existing libraries should be enabled 
to play their full part, though special libraries may have to be set up in 
certain areas. 

A brief chronicle such as this must needs be generalized. It should 
be clear, however, that the unification of effort through central and 
regional organization does not imply the replacement of the consti- 
tuent bodies and their characteristic work by a temporary machine 
without traditions, standards or far-reaching purpose. On the contrary 
it is essential that each body should make its distinctive contribution, 
not only by lending members of its administrative and teaching staff, 
or providing office accommodation and services, as so many are doing, 
but also by bringing to the work as a whole its experience and its 
policy—on the one hand, for example, stress upon unconventional 
forms and methods of capturing the interest and directing the energies 
of men to whom the very thought of education is alien: on the other, 
insistence that wherever possible the appetite of thoughtful men for 
real inquiry and sustained study must be satisfied, while the popular 
lecture and the casual discussion must be made to lead at least some of 
those attracted by them into more thorough and profitable mental 
activity. For education in the Forces is neither a superior form of 
amusement nor a prophylactic against “‘fed-up-ness”. It is the sover- 
eign means of keeping untarnished the political, social and religious 
convictions with which we entered upon the war, or preserving the 
love of beauty, the sense of humour, and the habit of making good use 
of our leisure which belong to our intellectual and moral health as a 
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people—but it is still more. It is our hope of finding ourselves, when 
the fight is finished, with the imagination, the instructed common- 
sense, and the deepened understanding of community that will enable 
us to reconstruct our national life courageously and soundly. And to 
that end our educational work while the war is on must be such as to 
win the ordinary man and woman to new and more disciplined ways 
of both thinking and feeling. 

In war-time, problems must be quickly recognized and solutions 
attempted promptly. The first six months of educational work on 
anything like a satisfactory scale have sufficed to show where weak- 
nesses lie and in what directions we should be putting out all our 
energies. The summer may be busier than we thought. But we must 
take counsel and lay plans for an autumn and winter which ought to 
see the opening of a new and significant chapter in the story not only 
of adult education, but of ‘this England’. 


‘Young Women’ In War-Time 
Education in the Y.W.C.A. 1940-1941 


M. C. OWEN 


= an ill wind... ,’ and in many ways the practical difficulties 
of running all round educational programmes during the last few 
months have produced undreamt-of resourcefulness and ingenuity. 

Two tendencies are worthy of note, though not in any way peculiar 
to the constituency of the Y.W.C.A. The gradual conscription of 
labour has meant that large numbers of young people and particularly 
girls, are concerned—as they have never been before—with their 
newly acquired economic status as industrial workers. From this 
‘personal interest’ basis much good educational work has been 
achieved. 

Secondly, music, drama and kindred arts, though smitten hip and 
thigh in the West End, are flourishing in the Provinces as never before, 
and the increase of Drama Groups and Music Groups in Y.W.C.A. 
Clubs reflects this development, and is proof, if proof were needed, 
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that active participation in and appreciation of the arts provides one of 
the most satisfying escapes from War. 

In 1934 the B.LA.E. produced an excellent pamphlet, “The 
Auxiliaries of Adult Education’ in their ‘Life and Leisure’ series, and 
one paragraph in this has provided the Y.W.C.A. with a permanent 
text for its educational work: 

‘Adult education is a sort of swimming-pool. And we who 
provide it are inclined to forget that there is a shallow end as well as 

a ten-foot end. We stand by and watch the novice plunging out of 

his depth, and we even encourage him in such hazardous behaviour. 

Most of those with whom we have to deal are shallow-enders. The 

ten-foot-enders and the high divers must have all the room and 

all the apparatus they need; but they will always be a minority. 

Meanwhile there are in the modern community vast numbers of 

spectators who are reluctant even to paddle.’ 

In the Y.W.C.A. a large proportion of the 40,000 odd members are 
paddlers. We have our deep-enders too who join W.E.A. groups, 
form wireless discussion circles and make full use of other educational 
facilities. They know what they want and how to get it, both within 
and without their Clubs. 

Our biggest task as an auxiliary of adult education is with our many 
thousand paddlers. Some are youngsters in their first jobs—some 
business and industrial girls in their twenties—some older married 
members with little time and inclination for study but a zest for 
discussion. 

They are all concerned with the War, particularly its economic 
aspects, and still more concerned with the peace that is to follow. 
Our travelling Secretary for Citizenship and Economics has found the 
liveliest interest shown in such questions as ‘industrial conscription,’ 
‘recent changes in industry,’ and ‘our freedom in war-time.’ 

Several groups of girl and boy members of the under-25 age group 
have been tackling a series of discussions called ‘Building a Better 
Britain’ which have included talks by local experts on post-war 
education—town-planning and leisure time facilities. 

At a Y.W.C.A. Centre in a Midlands munition town—where the 
majority of the membership is under 25, the girls chose these questions 
for a speaker to answer: (1) Why do unskilled workers in munitions 
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get higher wages than skilled workers in important industries such as 
weaving and leather? (2) Will married women now working in 
factories wish to go back to their homes after the war? And (3) Can 
we get rid of unemployment after the War? 

The method we have been following recently in order to harness this 
interest is to start with a preliminary open discussion on some general 
question. Such meetings are usually ‘mixed’ and in many cases the boys 
(alas!) outdo the girls, sadly, as orators. From this meeting and the 
questions asked, one definite line of interest usually emerges. Contact 
is then made with a possible group leader often found through the 
W.E.A., and a preliminary series of talks arranged for a small group 
of 6-12. 

Some good informal educational work has been done with married 
members’ groups, particularly in Tyneside and S. Wales. Questions 
that bear on industrial conscription—as affecting their families, natur- 
ally arouse interest—also such burning questions (to a mother) as 
milk production and rationing. Simple material for use as a background 
for discussion on economic and political questions is much in demand. 
We produce a monthly News for Citizens printed broadsheet—subjects 
covered (or rather in all humility we should say touched on) have 
included ‘Mr. Bevin’s Industrial Army’ (our experience has shown us 
that popular titles attract whereas formal presentation repels or merely 
just doesn’t interest the ‘paddler’), “The Desert Land of Libya,’ 
‘Milk and a Dash,’ ‘Black Gold’ (oil). 

There has been considerable demand for subjects for discussiou in 
mixed debating groups at Sunday afternoon discussions and in shelter 
clubs. Current and controversial questions are most popular and a 
leaflet called “Topics’ is produced every two or three months. Pointers 
for discussion in the form of ‘Pro’s and cons’ are given for leaders 
who are also referred to cheap and easily obtained books and 
pamphlets. 

Such topics as ‘Looting’, “Tolerance (of opinion) in War Time’ and 
‘The Jewish Question’ carried these discussions into ethical and 
religious fields and the development of music and drama especially 
in connection with the great Christian Festivals have also strengthened 
and unified the life of the Centres. 

Music and Drama in Y.W.C.A. Clubs have been greatly helped by 
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a grant from the C.E.M.A. for the salaries of two travelling organizers 
or ‘advisers’ as they prefer to be called. 

Time and again their visits have been upset by air-raids and 
bombings or carefully laid plans for a week-end Producers’ school 
have had to be cancelled at the last minute, but after a winter’s experi- 
ence, voluntary organizations are coming to regard such happenings 
as all in their day’s work. 

Festivals, in their peace-time interpretation of groups converging 
at a given time to a given rendezvous have of course been impossible, 
but in their place our two Organizers have carried through several Club 
Together Festivals of music and drama, the judges being peripatetic. 

If any proof were needed that music and drama thrive in spite of 
air-raids, it was amply given in a recent festival of variety shows among 
Y.W.C.A. Centres in the North. Of the eight clubs competing 
those which won the first three places were from towns which had 
been the most affected by raids. One show was actually curtailed by 
a severe raid, and the final item and adjudication were given down- 
stairs in the shelter. Frequent alerts had not deterred the first two 
Clubs from preparing full and varied programmes including several 
types of dancing—Ballet, National, Tap and Ballroom, one-act plays, 
mimed folk songs, recitations, and community singing. 

Such a competition produced a great range of material and showed 
the wide possibilities as well as some of the weakness in Club music 
and drama. One of the aims of these festivals had been to secure the 
co-operation of the various sections and ages of the centre in one 
entertainment. The possibilities of simple stage settings and décor 
have yet to be discovered by the majority of Clubs, as have also the 
more ambitious forms of singing, and the importance of ensuring 
continuity in the performance. 

Their main aim has been both to raise the standard of work being 
done in Y.W.C.A. Clubs by meeting producers, choir leaders, pianists, 
taking rehearsals themselves, to encourage a more enterprising choice 
of plays and songs and also to encourage members to appreciate the 
dramatic and musical events in their neighbourhoods by visits to 
plays arranged by such groups as the Pilgrim Players (who have given 
performances in a number of Y.W.C.A. Clubs), and concerts, such 
as those under the auspices of the C.E.M.A. 
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The charm of the unfamiliar is gradually being appreciated. Some 
dramatic groups have ‘discovered’ Spanish plays and some musical 
clubs have realized that carols are not exclusive to. the Christmas 
season and that the Oxford Book of Carols has a store of melodies 
from all lands, for all seasons. 

A word must be added about one or two other educational develop- 
ments consequent on the war. The Englishman and woman’s tongue 
does not take kindly to other languages and the amount of people who 
learn another language is lamentably small. The statistics of Adult 
Education doubtless bear this out. 

As an International movement with, in peace time, a considerable 
amount of visitation by and to other countries, the Y.W.C.A. should 
be able to point to a respectable number of language classes. There 
has been and is a steady increase of French and German groups but 
somewhat surprisingly the last few months have seen more enterprise 
along these lines than did the palmy days of peace and holidays 
abroad. 

Education has a wide interpretation and war-time developments of 
some less academic but equally important sides are of interest. First 
Aid and Home Nursing—Economy classes in dress-making, renovat- 
ing and war-time cookery have flourished. 

A note must be added about the Educational work carried on in 
*Y.W.C.A. Club Centres for women in H.M. Forces which now 
number over 150. 

The Association is represented on the Council and Executive of the 
Central Council for Adult Education with the Forces and perhaps its 
chief contribution to that august body has been to point out that the 
tastes of men and women do differ and that whereas men may ask for 
courses in engineering and banking, women want handicrafts and 
Health and Beauty talks. 

Successful classes are run in many of these Centres, in languages, 
current events, keep-fit, fencing, dramatic groups (subject to the 
vagaries of Army and Air Force life) and there is a big demand for 
good music. The Y.W.C.A. has got together a library of gramophone 
records which are sent on loan to the different units. 

Good discussions and debates have been held in Y.M.C.A.- 
Y.W.C.A. Joint Centres, often with the co-operation and help of 
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Chaplains and Unit Education Officers. Books and yet more books 
are the cry, and parcels of Penguins and Pelicans prove invaluable 
adjuncts to popular education and are swallowed avidly by this 
citizen army of men and women. 


The National Council of Social Service 


Demand and Supply in Informal Education 
G. A. STEVENS 


HE pace of the war has quickened, the struggle grows more 

intense and men’s minds are more alert and less patient than 
a year ago. In the far off days of the ‘sitz-krieg’ we were concerned 
to beat boredom and the black-out. Now we have no leisure to be 
bored, and the elemental needs of food, clothing and shelter have 
increased enormously the simple value of living. 

Demand, therefore, can be very simply stated. We want both 
recreation and culture and we want them both good after their kind, 
and we haven’t got a great deal of time for either in between alerts 
and firewatchings. But if we are convinced that some piece of enter- 
tainment or enlightenment is really first-class, we will somehow find 
time to support it. Evidence is provided by the way the South 
Wales and Durham miners flocked to the performances of ‘Macbeth’ 
and “The Merchant of Venice’ in Ysteadgynlais and Spennymoor, 
made possible by the C.E.M.A. tours of the Old Vic Company. 
Sinclair’s Exposition of Nazi propaganda and Priestley’s postscripts 
have also commanded enormous interest and respect. On the other 
hand when we get something which is variable in quality from first 
class to not so good, such as the Ministry of Information films, 
response also varies in attendance and enthusiasm. Though more 
critical and exacting in what we expect from specialists, our mental 
and physical energy is limited as well as our time, and the self- 
contained snappy talk on ‘current events’ and short series of lectures 
on a variety of subjects are more in demand than the terminal course 
in psychology or economics which calls for sustained concentration. 
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Statistics agree so much that we can safely generalize here. There is 
much less demand for ‘escapist’ subjects and much more for those 
which seem to help to ‘explain the war’ such as biographical sketches 
of leading statesmen, world figures and the ideologies they represent, 
the working of local Government—-an interest brought about perhaps 
by bitter local experience of the working of the various controls. 

Women also are getting lecture-minded, though their preference is 
for talks and demonstrations relating to food, its production, prepara- 
tion and preservation. First aid is another popular subject with them. 

The varying fortunes of music and drama illustrate the demand 
for each. Singing is a great emotional outlet in times of stress and 
requires little apparatus and organization before a choir of some sort 
can be got together but community singing will arise almost by itself 
in a social gathering. A festival held in Burnley just before Christmas 
successfully combined the quality of individual soloists, trained choirs 
and the sociability of mass singing. Instrumental music-making has 
almost died out but is likely to come to the fore again through the 
shortage of percussion bands for dancing. The demand for this 
activity is just enormous, and there is also ample evidence from 
Durham and the Midlands that folk-dancing is increasing in 
popularity. 

Drama groups flourish in Durham, Tyneside and in South Wales. 
“An interesting development has been the formation of a number of 
junior drama groups among adolescents, and youth leaders every- 
where would do well to exploit the dynamic and other appeals of this 
activity as an inducement to team work in club life. In Yorkshire, 
club drama is kept alive largely by the spirited efforts of women’s 
drama groups who have combined this activity with visits to neigh- 
bouring clubs and included their performances in a mixed social even- 
ing. Shortage of artistes and producers have led Durham Community 
Council to devise a form of evening activity which they call ‘Com- 
munity Nights’, in which the main principle is that of pooling the 
resources of music, drama, dancing and games to build up a balanced 
evening programme that goes with a swing; by this means the re- 
sources of any one activity are not unduly strained and the club 
members get excellent training in the planning and conducting of 
such programmes themselves. The experiment is still in its infancy, 
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but it is not difficult for the imaginative to realize the possibilities 
of this new, or rather, new old mode. 

This last leads naturally to the question of supply, and here the 
picture is far from rosy. Shortage of personnel and transport diffi- 
culties have reduced the programmes, even of areas where the W.E.A. 
tradition is strong. In spite of this South Wales have managed to 
organize 85 grant earning classes, 700 popular lectures, and 42 Lecture 
Courses. Some areas have lost both music and drama specialists and 
one, Cumberland, its Education Officer as well. 

In this connection one must again stress the educational value of 
past training given in democratic club-management and committee 
procedure. There is no doubt that the clubs which come out best in 
this period of trial are those which engender their own methods of 
survival. 

Perhaps where supply and demand both fall down, is on handicrafts. 
Genuine demand from hard-pressed and much-travelled three-shift 
workers is very slight, but it is interesting to note that the more cul- 
tural crafts, such as painting, carving and toy making seem to win 
adherents even now, and the younger workers manage to have 
energy left over for any well-planned craft course. Housewives in the 
Midlands and to some extent in the North are now coming to the 
woodwork bench and re-upholstering their furniture. Yet another 
C.E.M.A. Service, the circulation of painting and sculpture produced 
by informal education groups themselves in the B.I.A.E. exhibition 
‘Art by the People’ has now been shown in almost every region where 
there are clubs, the last occasion being an ideal opening night in the 
middle of a dance in Gateshead, when even the wallflowers found 
something to look at. 

On the whole, then, it is still possible to say that the informal 
approach, if not gaining new ground, is at least holding that already 
won. The elusive nature of the demand and the lack of supply make the 
present time a great test of imagination, resource and ingenuity, and 
gives an unrivalled opportunity to those responsible to assess what 
has most survival value in all the efforts that have been made in 
recent years, with appropriate lessons to be drawn for the future. 
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The Educational Settlements 
WILLIAM HAZELTON 


4 DUCATIONAL SETTLEMENTS, apart from three that had 
been established before the first world war, had no previous 
war experience to guide them when the present world conflict broke 
out. They had, however, grown through the difficult post-war years 
and some had developed out of the actual needs of people in the 
Special Areas. Such experience, as this article shows, was to serve them 
in good stead when the difficulties of the present war had to be con- 
fronted. 

‘I am anxious to keep trying until bombing makes it impossible,’ 
said one Settlement Warden whose premises had been damaged in a 
severely raided area. And that is the spirit of the Educational Settle- 
ments throughout the country, not only of the wardens and their 
staffs but of students and members also. This is not a pleasing con- 
jecture but a fact that is confirmed by reports and letters from all 
centres, a number of which have suffered and endured ordeal by fire 
and high explosives. For example, one warden says: ‘Despite the fact 
that our city has been heavily raided in recent months not one class 
has fallen through, although attendances have been slightly lower than 
at the beginning of the session’; another, ‘the Settlement lost some of 

*its old members through departures for the Services, and because of 
blackout conditions, but these have been more than offset by new 
members, some of whom have been attracted by new classes and 
others who have moved into the district from bombed areas.’ A 
Settlement in a neutral area reports that there has been a slightly larger 
membership this year than for the previous session and that classes, 
both formal and informal, have been well and consistently supported. 
Referring to the robust spirit of the students and members, and speak- 
ing of a recent Students’ Committee Meeting, one Settlement Warden 
said: ‘As I looked round on them I felt that they could keep us going 
through anything.’ 

To travel the length and breadth of the country during the 
second world war is to discover how different and how varied war 
conditions can be. The work of the Settlements has reflected these 
differences. In cities like York, for example, the Settlement has been 
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able to pursue a more or less normal course, but in South Wales and 
other reception areas the usual work has been largely supplemented 
by special work arising from the needs of evacuees who have come to 
the district from bombed towns and cities. In Plymouth normal class 
work has continued in spite of raids and has been well supported. In 
recent weeks, however, owing to very heavy bombing in the city, the 
Settlement has served as a Rest Centre for many whose homes have 
been lost. The Folk House, Bristol, was unfortunately destroyed by 
incendiaries in November but until that happened the work was in 
considerable strength and was even resumed, despite the blitz, as to 
about two-thirds of it in alternative premises. 

In London most of the Settlements were obliged to abandon their 
customary work from the onset of air raids in September, 1940, and 
to turn their initiative and resources to tackling the more urgent 
problems arising from war conditions. In this complete change-over 
they displayed both energy and enterprise as well as public spirit and 
courage. Mary Ward Settlement, for instance, opened its doors for 
twenty-four hours a day and for seven days a week and the warden 
and his staff were on call at all times for people in distress. Under the 
warden’s genius for organization the Settlement became one of the 
first, if not the model Rest Centre for air-raided homeless, and led the 
way in providing food, clothing, temporary home and shelter, and 
transport to areas of safety. It introduced the idea of a register of all 
who had been bombed, with their names, addresses, number in family, 
how many were safe, etc., together with the address of the billet to 
which they had been sent. This, and the provision of office accom- 
modation in the Settlement for the statutory officials dealing with the 
special needs of the homeless, was not only an important work of 
organization but was an expression of personal interest. Toynbee Hall 
at once became a focus of voluntary service as well as a place of 
enlightened counsel in a welter of confusion. It drew together the local 
workers for consultation and conference and sent to the authorities 
various formulations of policy. It played an important part in organiz- 
ing evacuation schemes, particularly for the young and old in the 
neighbourhood. John Woolman Settlement was damaged early in the 
blitz and was out of action for some time, but by the turn of the year 
repairs had been effected and until a recent very heavy raid one of its 
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useful functions was that of a Meals Service Centre in which over 200 
meals were served each day. This brought an entirely new cross-section 
of the district into the Settlement and from these contacts it was hoped 
that new forms of neighbourhood work would be developed. Un- 
happily the Settlement has now been completely destroyed. At Wal- 
thamstow the Settlement has co-operated with the South-West Essex 
Technical College in experiments in education in shelters and has 
found much enthusiasm for cinema films, gramophone records and 
community singing but little for lectures and formal information. At 
the Settlement itself the staff and students have constructed bunks in 
case heavy raids prevent them from returning home. 

Class work and lectures have been the main feature of the work 
of Settlemerts outside London and the variety of provision may be 
estimated from the fact that during the session formal and informal 
classes in fifty-four different subjects, including Economics, Philo- 
sophy, Psychology, International Affairs, History, Social Legislation, 
Drama and Foreign Languages, have been held. Some idea of the 
popularity of the subjects may be seen in the following extract from 
the total number of classes in each: Handicrafts, 58; Music, including 
choirs, orchestras, harmony, etc., 34; International Affairs, 25; 
French, 20; Economics, 19; German, 17; Literature, 14; Drama, 14; 
Keep Fit, 14; Dancing, Folk and Classical, 12. 

» Drama and Music have claimed a large part of the Settlements’ 
interest and enthusiasm. In many cases they have been enjoyed by 
practically all sections of the community and have included not only 
the production of plays but participation in Music Festivals and Drama 
Competitions. The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs at Oxford House, Risca, 
produced a pantomime, ‘Cinderella,’ the script and music of which 
was composed by the Settlement staff. It was attended by over 800 
people. A programme of original tunes and songs from this production 
and from previous ones was chosen for broadcasting by the B.B.C. 
The Percival Guildhouse Players co-operated with other dramatic 
and operative societies in the town in a revue to raise money for the 
local hospital. The revue was written by a local doctor and the music 
specially composed by William Walton. Singing groups at Settlements 
and Clubs have been busy preparing for music festivals. One-day 
Schools in Conducting have also been held and in one case an interest- 
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ing method was adopted by which each member of the school had a 
baton and score on his own stand while orchestral pieces were played 
ona radiogram. Class members found that it was ‘grand conducting the 
best orchestras’! 

Educational Settlements have made valuable contacts with the 
C.E.M.A. (Committee for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts) 
and have co-operated in arrangements for concerts, dramatic perform- 
ances and exhibitions. In many cases they have provided hospitality 
for the artistes and in all cases have been instrumental in making the 
events known and in selling tickets of admission. Pontypridd Settle- 
ment, for example, was responsible for local arrangements when the 
Old Vic Company visited the town and gave ‘Macbeth’. Over 500 
children and 1,000 adults attended the performances and the visit did a 
great deal to stimulate interest in first-class drama. The Pilgrim Players 
(Oxford) gave performances of “Tobias and the Angel’, ‘House of 
David’ and ‘The Way of the Cross’ at Oxford House Educational 
Settlement, Risca, Mon., and the Settlement orchestra played the 
incidental music. The house was practically full for “Tobias and the 
Angel’ but was crowded and people were turned away for the other 
two productions. Maes-yr-haf entertained Dame Sybil Thorndike and 
the Old Vic Company, and the Pilgrim Players stayed there for three 
weeks to rehearse new plays. During that time they gave seventeen 
performances, arrangements for which were made by the Settlement. 
Merthyr Settlement also had the pleasure and the honour of entertain- 
ing Dame Sybil Thorndike and Mr. Lewis Casson, and as in the case 
of other Settlements made arrangements for their performances. At 
Aberdare the Old Vic Company gave performances of ‘Macbeth’ 
which, in the words of the Warden, were ‘a terrific success’. The Com- 
pany were entertained at the Settlement. Swarthmore, Plymouth, has 
had several visits from distinguished musicians whose performances 
have been widely and keenly appreciated. On one occasion a Chamber 
Music Concert had been arranged, but owing to a severe blitz some 
days before there was no light or warmth in the Settlement and only a 
temporary covering as a roof. The artistes, however, came and said 
they would, if necessary, ‘play in the dark’ if anyone turned up. Over 
seventy attended and the Quartet played delectable music by candle- 
light. On another occasion at this Settlement Miss Imogen Holst 
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conducted a One-day School in Music which was enjoyed by between 
fifty and sixty students. 

An exhibition of ‘Art for the People’, sponsored by C.E.M.A., 
through the British Institute of Adult Education, was held in the Risca 
Settlement for two weeks and attracted over three hundred people, 
including several groups of school children, and at Letchworth, under 
similar auspices, there is to be an Exhibition of Modern Paintings, 
preceded by lectures to awaken interest and kindle enthusiasm in the 
subject. There is considerable interest in Art at Maryport Settlement, 
where an exhibition of works by artists of international fame was re- 
cently held, the pictures being loaned by German and Czech refugees 
living in the town. In collaboration with the British Institute of Adult 
Education they also arranged an Exhibition of Prints, but transport 
delay unfortunately prevented it from being as fully used as it might 
have been. 

In many instances wardens and their staffs have taken steps to pro- 
vide educational facilities for troops in their localities. One warden, for 
example, fas given a number of lectures on current affairs and has 
found the response most encouraging. Another has given lectures 
and film shows for men quartered in the town, and provided search- 
light units with materials and instruction in weaving, rug-making and 
bow-making. It also arranged a supply of reading matter and found 
that a real interest in serious works existed. Another Settlement has 
been a community centre for the troops and has organized social 
evenings, lectures and discussion groups for them. Other Settlements 
have given dramatic performances for the men. One Centre, how- 
ever, has been exceptionally unfortunate in its efforts on their behalf 
for on each occasion on which it has arranged lectures for them, at the 
request of the Local Committee for Education in H.M. Forces, troop 
moments have necessitated their being cancelled. 

The wide geographical distribution of Educational Settlements, 
which includes evacuation as well as reception and neutral areas, has 
meant that special emergency work has become a necessity for all of 
them thus opening up new opportunities of service. In evacuation 
areas, like London and Plymouth, the resources of the Settlements 
have been devoted night and day to the tragic needs of the homeless. 
In reception areas, such as South Wales, efforts have been exerted, in 
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co-operation with other active voluntary organizations and local 
authorities, to provide for the necessities of evacuees. A very important 
service has been the provision of communal feeding centres where 
good dinners can be had at 4d. for adults and 2d. for children. Settle- 
ments have also dealt with billeting, have provided hostels for difficult 
children, have initiated play centres and nursery classes, have organized 
clubs with social and recreational opportunities for mothers, and have 
encouraged self-help by the provision of work rooms and materials 
where mothers may mend and make clothes for themselves and their 
children. When it is remembered that many of these Settlements are in 
districts into which anything from 5,000 to 14,000 evacuees have been 
moved, it will be realized that this work is not only considerable in 
extent but of very great importance. Settlement staffs have been avail- 
able at all times for this additional work and have also made special 
efforts to get in contact with teachers who have come into their dis- 
tricts with children from evacuation areas. In the first instance social 
evenings have been arranged and have been very much appreciated. 
An example of the kind of help give by Settlements in areas which 
up to the present have not been blitzed and have not received large 
numbers of evacuees is the Percival Guildhouse, whose players gave a 
first-rate performance of ‘George and Margaret’, and as a result were 
able to send £67 to the Coventry Relief Fund. The Letchworth Settle- 
ment made a similar effort, producing the Coventry Nativity Play with 
satisfactory results. Other Settlements in remote parts of the country 
have collected money and clothing for the homeless in Rest Centres in 
London and other places. 

Common to practically all the Settlements have been the Citizens 
Advice Bureaux which have served a most useful purpose in either 
answering questions themselves or in referring people to the right 
authority to deal with them. Settlements in evacuation and reception 
areas have of course dealt with the largest number of people and many 
thousands have been grateful for this auxiliary but valuable service. 

Educational Settlements have attempted to meet urgent and tragic 
needs arising from this second world war. To do this many of them 
have had to modify and supplement their usual work but in doing so 
they have displayed resourcefulness and initiative and have made a 
constructive contribution to the solutiou of our immediate problems. 
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Townswomen’s Guilds in the Second 
Year of War 


GERTRUDE HORTON 


UITE the most heartening event after twelve months of war 

jwas the renewed development of the N.U.T.G. and the forma- 
tion of new Townswomen’s Guilds. These have been in varied districts 
of Great Britain, for example, Beccles, Harrogate, and two in Bath. 

A fair number of Guilds have, of course, been suspended on account 
of conditions resulting from the war, but even of these, some have 
already been able to re-open. There is great reluctance on the part of 
members to give up their Townswomen’s Guild, and in such heavily 
bombed districts as Bristol and Southampton, the Guilds are surviving 
amazingly well. 

A further demonstration of the virility of the movement is afforded 
by the Guilds’ voluntary gifts to the funds of the N.U.T.G. For 1940 
these totalled £1,394, and were in addition to £1,250 spontaneously 
contributed for T.G. ambulances for the three Services. All this in 
addition to endless money-raising efforts for local funds. 

After the first impact of the war, and the black-out of the first winter, 
Guilds have gone forward both with their normal educational pro- 
grammes adapted to suit emergency conditions, and with constructive 
work for the national effort. There is much less evidence of the feeling, 
at first somewhat general, that it was not quite right to be continuing 
in war-time with peace-time occupations. There is also less self- 
satisfaction in doing knitting and nothing but knitting. 

Many Townswomen’s Guilds have undertaken the responsibility, 
either alone or in conjunction with other societies, for organizing 
canteens for the Services, clubs for evacuees or for parents of evacuated 
children, etc. At present many are collaborating with the Ministry of 
Food in the scheme for the preservation of surplus garden fruit. Almost 
every Townswomen’s Guild is actively engaged in promoting the Dig 
for Victory campaign, the Kitchen Front, and the National Savings 
campaign. To all this new work the Guilds take the experience 
gained in the management of their own affairs. Their capacity to 
adapt the first principles of democracy learnt in the Guilds to new and 
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often emergency conditions is good proof of the soundness of the 
movement. 

Generous grants from C.E.M.A. made it possible in the spring of 
1940 for the N.U.T.G. to appoint organizers for music and drama. 
Twice the results of their work had a definite setback; in the summer, 
when the invasion of the Lowlands resulted in the arrival of many 
refugees, and again with the Blitzkrieg in the autumn. But these were 
only temporary setbacks and both music-making and the appreciation 
of specially organized concerts have been undertaken increasingly 
throughout the N.U.T.G. Often it is a case of Oliver Twist, and after 
the first concert proves itself 1 success a Guild asks for a second or 
even a third to be organized. Generally the programme includes per- 
formances by one or more Guild choirs as well as two or three first- 
class artists chosen for their readiness to perform to uninitiated 
audiences. Small orchestral performances have also been held with 
success in two or three places. 

The dramatic work of the Guilds recovered more slowly than did 
music from the shock of the impact of war, but after the first few 
months it has been steadily gaining impetus, stimulated by the expert 
guidance of our drama organizer. Owing to war conditions, this 
development has inevitably taken place along the lines of less formal 
work, and Guild drama groups have been encouraged to present 
impromptu performances under emergency conditions. They have 
been taught to improvize, to use what would normally be thought 
impossible halls, and to build up varied programmes from items which 
can be altered and substituted for different types of audiences and 
circumstances. Drama schools and producers’ classes have been held, 
and demonstrations and lectures given on plays, play readings, and 
production problems. Two Federations of Guilds took advantage 
of an opportunity, at very short notice, to have the Travelling School 
of Variety Entertainment for Amateurs. Miss Eleanor Elder and her 
team were touring primarily rural audiences, but T.G. members proved 
very responsive and satisfactory results are already showing in 
festival work. 

Our members in different parts of Great Britain have told us how 
much this revival of music and drama has given them courage ‘to 
stand up to the Blitz.’ 
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Handicrafts among the Guilds were completely overwhelmed at 
first by ‘knitting for the Forces’, but again there has been a reaction, 
coinciding with the realization that the Nazi aim is always to destroy 
completely the cultural life of the people they over-run. Some handi- 
craft examinations have been held, but have not received very wide 
support, as few members have time to spare for the work involved; 
but interest in handicrafts generally is reviving, and some Guilds are 
really keen. 

As a direct result of the difficulties created by war, Guilds are dis- 
covering much unsuspected talent among their own members and in 
their own towns, and are searching out local material of interest such 
as members’ inherited treasures. At the same time tliey are turning 
their minds further afield, and enjoying more talks on foreign countries 
than ever before. 

The possibility of Guild members helping the Central Advisory 
Council for Adult Education in His Majesty’s Forces with informal 
work such as study groups, drama, music, and handicrafts has been 
explored, and could probably be developed; but for many reasons 
outside the control of the N.U.T.G., progress in this has so far been 
very slow. 

Plans are now being made to set the Guilds working on the prob- 
lems of post-war reconstruction; members already are showing an 
@wareness of the need for preparation now. House-planning is a 
subject that particularly concerns townswomen, and it includes all 
branches of housewifery and handicraft; many will have to make new 
homes after the war, and the N.U.T.G. is anxious to help members to 
study how homes may be made more beautiful and more comfortable. 

The round-table conference is a method of study that invariably 
appeals to Guild members, and a series of questions for such confer- 
ences is being drawn up, on which all Guilds will be encouraged to 
work. The N.U.T.G. is the most representative organization for the 
urban woman, and we feel that the results of this study, and the trend 
of opinion revealed, will be of definite value to those who are planning 
for post-war reconstruction. 


The Work of the Rural Music Schools 


HE view expressed last year that good music would be more 

than ever needed in war-time has been completely justified. 
In spite of all difficulties, we hear from every School that the war has 
stimulated fresh activities. New classes have been started, new districts 
tapped, new schemes embarked on. An interesting new departure has 
been the appointment from C.E.M.A. funds of “Travellers”, whose 
work as musical missionaries should lead to the establishment of many 
more schools. 

Closer contact has been made with education authorities. Copies of 
our magazine, Rural Music, have been distributed, as well as publicity 
pamphlets, including one by Miss Ibberson on “Making Your Own 
Music”. Miss Ibberson, Mr. Biggs and the schools have provided 
programmes for the B.B.C. “‘Music-Makers’ Half Hour.” The Direc- 
tors have visited all the schools, attending meetings, giving talks and 
conducting concerts. 

Grants have been made by the Carnegie Trust and a Rural Music 
School has been established in Bedfordshire, with Dr. Reginald 
Jacques as President. Its Council is to be congratulated on its courage 
and enterprise in founding a new school in war-time. 

A revised scheme has been prepared for the affiliation of teachers to 
the Council, in districts where there is no school, which may form a 
useful link with the Music Travellers’ work. 

A most successful week’s conference of Directors of Rural Music 
Schools and C.E.M.A. Travellers was held at Offley Place, near 
Hitchin, in September, 1940. Much of the time was given up to music 
making, which included a memorable performance of “Dido and 
Aeneas”, solo parts being sung by Miss Nettleship, Miss Ritchie and 
Mr. George Parker. Miss Ibberson’s choir from Hitchin went to Offley 
for the occasion; the orchestra was composed of members of the 
Hertfordshire Music School staff and the string players staying at 
Offley Place. Talks were given on special subjects, and there were help- 
ful discussions. Directors and Travellers were glad of this opportunity 
of becoming better acquainted with one another, and were agreed as to 
the value of such conference in promoting close co-operation. 

To sum up, our work is growing and prospering, and we are grateful 
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for much financial help received; but redoubled efforts to raise money 
will be necessary to keep pace with the work and to replace diminishing 
grants. 


Amenities in Air-Raid Shelters 


MARY KING 


HE Institute’s scheme for providing libraries in aid-raid shelters 

has had a most encouraging start. Through the generosity of the 
Pilgrim Trust, who made a grant of £5,000, and of Penguin Books 
Ltd., who made a free gift of 50,000 books, it has been possible to 
equip reading rooms in those shelters where space permitted. The 
number of these is unfortunately limited owing to the practice of 
bunking shelters to capacity and the fact that a first-aid post and can- 
teen have first claim to any space that is available. In some, however, 
they have been practicable, and have been warmly welcomed by many 
who want a quiet place where they can read or write. Elsewhere it has 
been possible, often with the collaboration of the borough librarians, 
to instal libraries of Penguins and Pelicans in cupboards or lockers. In 
each case the shelter marshal or a voluntary librarian is in charge of 
the care and issue of the books. 

The degree in which these books are appreciated can hardly be 
overestimated, especially in the smaller shelters where conditions pro- 
hibit the provision of other forms of education and entertainment 
arranged by the Borough Councils and other organizations working 
in the shelters, such as C.E.M.A. concerts, film shows or L.C.C. 
classes, and where books, therefore, are the only means of shortening 
the long black-out hours. One elderly lady, who is the librarian in a 
shelter in Stepney, said she had never been so happy in her life ‘with 
all these lovely books to read.’ From elsewhere has come the request 
for more books ‘as I’ve already read all the ones there are here,’ and 
that in a library of well over a hundred books. 

Up to the present, over 41,000 books have been distributed in 
London through eighteen Borough Councils and the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board to about 310 borough and tube shelters, to 
183 hostels and rest centres and fifty private shelters. Outside London, 
libraries are being established in Southampton, Blackpool, Bristol, 
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Manchester, Liverpool and Birmingham. In addition, some three 
thousand books have gone to isolated units of the Forces. 

Apart from the libraries, the Institute is sponsoring a travelling 
Puppet Show which is given by Miss Lorna Davis and has been very 
enthusiastically received. A letter from one rest centre she visited said, 
‘It would have been no mean achievement to have only designed and 
modelled the puppets themselves, so full of character were their faces 
and clothes, but to make them live, act, and one could almost swear, 
move their lips and change their expressions as Miss Davis did, is little 
short of genius. That glove puppet shows, usually associated with 
Punch and Judy, are capable of a very high degree of dramatic art Miss 
Davis proved by her scenes from Shakespeare and some mimed 
poems.’ 

A small company of professional actors, “The Wharf Players,’ have 
also been giving a series of one-act plays. After one of their perform- 
ances came the comment, “That’s the first time I’ve been able to take my 
mind off my worries since we had our land mine.’ 

In addition, one group of shelters in Whitechapel has been lent a 
number of reproductions which are interchanged at fortnightly in- 
tervals, and it is hoped to extend this scheme to other shelters and rest 
centres and also to provide sets of postcard reproductions with which 
to follow up the lively interest they have aroused. A number of 
London Art Schools are co-operating in producing a series of panels 
for mural decorations in shelters, and, if the experiment is successful, 
it is hoped to organize a steady replacement scheme by the creation of 
other decorations. 

Gramophone records have been supplied to various organizations 
working in shelters who build up programmes and talks around them, 
and it is hoped to establish a lending library of such records which can 
be circulated from the Institute. 

On the whole, therefore, it will be apparent that although there is 
still a wide field to cover and much to be done, a start has been made 
by the Institute to play its part in doing something to provide ameni- 
ties in air-raid shelters beyond the primary requirements of the existing 
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FIFTEEN POETS (Oxford) 6s. net. 
SHAKESPEARE by Mark Van Doren (George Allen & Unwin) 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PLAIN MAN AND THE NOVEL by Roger Dataller (Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
Ltd.) 25. 6d. 


Fifteen Poets contains selections—about one thousand lines for each poet 
—from the lyrics and longer poems of the major English writers from 
Chaucer to Matthew Arnold, with Cowper (much to his own surprise, 
no doubt), slipped into the middle of them. Preceding each selection is 
a brief summary of the poet’s life and an introductory essay of appreciation 
by a well-known living critic or poet. It is an admirable book for use in 
adult classes; and since it is well printed and reasonably cheap, students 
might like to possess it. The anthology would have been still more useful 
if it had had a general editor. Lacking him, the critical appreciations often 
have no direct relation to the selections. Mr. Blunden, for instance, in a 
difficult and rather muffled essay, addresses himself to readers who are the 
least likely to be reading their longer Shelley in selection. An air of forlorn 
detachment characterizes some of the longer passages, notably those from 
Shelley and Milton, which, though not self-explanatory, yet receive no 
mention in the introductory essay. But it would be ungracious to complain 
further of a book which brings together under one cover a collection of 
poems, on the whole admirably chosen, and adds to them stimulating 
essays in appreciation. One welcomes particularly Mr. F. L. Lucas’s re- 
statement of the case for Wordsworth, a great poet often much dimmed 
by his begging-the-question Preface to Lyrical Ballads, and his theoretical 
rusticity. Students often never get beyond these, to hear the things in him 
they would understand and enjoy. They miss ‘the still, sad music of hu- 
manity’: they never realize his deeply felt conviction, to use Mr. Lucas’s 
words, ‘that it is only states of mind and feeling that matter’. There is an 
essay on Cowper, modest and quiet as befits its subject, by Professor 
Sutherland, who mercifully mutes the ‘stricken deer’ motif and reminds us 
that Cowper wrote John Gilpin, the jolliest poem in our language. Last and 
loveliest, what must have been the swan-song of his creative criticism, 
Hiembert Wolfe, in praise of Tennyson, writes of his ‘skill’s lovely 
pageantry in lyric verse’, which reached ‘a high-water mark . . . on which 
no tide of beauty since has lapped’. 
In Mr. Van Doren’s book, Shakespeare’s plays and poems are studied 
as fascinating human documents where men’s thoughts and actions are 
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recorded with all the sensitive exactness and subtle gradations in feeling 
that only very great poetry can achieve. Such an approach is one which 
will be useful to adult students who enjoy the discussion of motive and 
character but often neglect the close study of the poetry upon which any 
just opinion must be built. The reader of this book should not be put off 
by the rather dull Introduction for except here, and, perhaps, in the chapter 
on Hamlet, the author has interesting things to say and says them, if not 
with crystal clearness, in his own pleasing way. He is something of a poet 
in his language and very much of the sensitive man who sifts and winnows 
meanings and motives often to admirable conclusions and only occasionally 
to our bewilderment. 

Two themes run through the book; first, the exposition of Shakespeare’s 
skill in making the language that his characters speak, the meaning, move- 
ment, and texture of their words, fit their moods and situations. He traces 
the growth of this skill from its brilliant uncertainties in the earlier plays 
to its perfection in the great dramas of the middle period. Building on 
Professor Caroline Spurgeon’s interesting study of Shakespeare’s imagery, 
he develops his second theme, the Shakespearean method of creating atmo- 
sphere by the recurrent use of certain potent words and phrases: for instance, 
he shows that music and melancholy are the keynotes for the characters and 
situations of the lovers in 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, while in Romeo 
and Juliet, night and images evoking night, are the medium through which 
the play is felt. 

Mr. Van Doren rarely disappoints by failing to rise to the major difficulties 
of interpretation either in situation or in character. He ofter: illuminates 
a problem with a vivid sentence or two, as when he shows the impossibility 
of any final happiness for Lear: “the world of the play has been too sinister 
and comfortless for any warmth to come at sunset. The ceiling of Lear’s 
world is low, the atmosphere is murky.” He has particularly interesting 
interpretations of Malvolio and of Shylock, explodes the notion that the 
over-simple Henry V could ever have been Shakespeare’s ideal hero-king, 
and boldly, and with full documentation, answers ‘No!’ to the claim that 
Brutus is a great tragic figure and the hero of Julius Caesar. His study of the 
early play, Henry VI, is brilliant. 

The Plain Man and The Novel is in a style which contrasts strongly with 
Mr. Van Doren’s quiet, poetic prose and the discreet scholarliness and 
the uncontroversial tone of most of the essays in Fifteen Poets. Gone is 
the still atmosphere of some retired study. Instead, we might be in the midst 
of a lively group of students, not, as too often, sitting in a frowsy class- 
toom, but rather stepping out briskly along the pier at Blackpool on a 
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spanking day in April. All is breezy, bright and bracing in this world of 
bold generalizations and confident values. We take our stand on common 
sense—on ‘common sense and sturdy manliness’, as the cover puts it— 
while Mr. Dataller bases his discussion of novels—mainly modern novels— 
on their subject-matter and their character-interest, as these might appeal 
‘to the feeling, humour and the ordinary experience of the ordinary fellow’. 
His chapters bear the well-worn titles, ‘the autobiographical novel’, ‘the 
sex-motif’, ‘the sea and fiction’, ‘the rural novel’ and so on. There is a clever 
chapter on the detective novel with a brilliant analysis of Poe and Conan 
Doyle. In ‘The Novel as Propaganda’ we are comforted to be assured that 
the tears we have wept over Uncle Tom’s Cabin were not, after all, crocodile 
tears, but the genuine milk-of-human-kindness thing. ‘Intimations of 
Industry’, one of the most informative and interesting chapters in the 
book, discusses without cant or sentimentality recent novels about working 
men by working men. Perhaps the critical method advised for the study of 
autobiographical novels is somewhat invalidated by the author’s seeing no 
essential difference between autobiography proper and the autobiographical 
novel. He complains because in the latter the author won’t tell ‘the plain 
unvarnished tale’ of his own life! Occasionally, too, Mr. Dataller scarcely 
does justice to either the intellectual curiosity or the good taste of the plain 
man, as when he petulantly refers to James Joyce’s work as ‘sterile 
obscurantism’, and facetiously defines the recurring pattern of fatality in 
Hardy’s novels as ‘nasty things done to men by the President of the Im- 
mortals’, On the whole, though, this is a stimulating book, and one which 
“makes one feel only pleasantly quarrelsome. The style, lucid, and free from 
critical jargon, has something of the rhetorical force and drive of a good 
pamphlet. Without doubt, The Plain Man and the Novel justifies its inclusion 
in a series of ‘Discussion Books’; and it will certainly justify its inclusion 
in a students’ book-box. 

C. M. DYSON 


SPOKEN ENGLISH: ITS PRACTICE IN SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 
Edited by J. Compton (Methuen) 6s. 


IN THE Times Educational Supplement for May 3rd appears an article entitled 
‘Boys on their own School Life’, the first paragraph of which contains this 
observation, made by an old pupil of the writer: ‘Half the time that we 
spent on arithmetic and writing ought to have been spent in teaching us 
to speak properly. No one sees me write, but everyone hears me talk’. 
It seems a suitable prelude to this review. 


on the 
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I should better have liked the title Speaking English, since the emphasis 
is on the activity. The editor has collected papers by experts on different 
aspects of the speaking of their mother tongue by school-children of all 
ages, and training college students, so that the problems of every stage are 
examined. There are sections on voice production, verse speaking, and 
choral speech, on mime, reading aloud, dialect, acting in schools, and on 
remedial work for common speech errors. It opens with one of its best 
chapters, entitled ‘Major Considerations’, in which the history of speech 
training, or lack of it, is briefly reviewed, and a philosophical basis for its 
treatment in the future laid down. It is recognized that school curricula 
are already overcrowded, and we must perforce discard something if we 
are to be able to include it. In these examination-ridden days, the most 
certain way of ensuring this is to include an oral test in the entry examination 
for Secondary Schools, and in that for the School Certificate. We should 
thus be rid of the anomaly of giving an oral test in examining a foreign 
language, and neglecting to do so in the far more important matter of 
testing capacity to use the mother tongue. 

One might suggest that the intelligent reading of suitable passages of 
unseen verse or prose would give as satisfactory evidence of a candidate’s 
grasp of their content as the exercises in paraphrase and précis to which we 
are so much addicted. Most valuable of the by-products of such training are 
better thinking and clearer exposition. More, the writer of this introductory 
chapter insists that matter as well as manner is involved in the technique 
of speaking: the presence of thought behind speech gives resonance and 
energy to its delivery. 

Not every section comes quite up to the standard of this. There are 
passages on orderly arrangement of subject matter and so forth, which have 
been staled by repetition in the past. And exercises in articulation and the 
production of good tone are included, useful it is true, but such as might be 
found in other reasonably good books on elocution. In the delicate matter 
of the handling of regional dialect in the schools, and the teaching of 
‘standard’ English, we are, I fancy, left very much where we were. The 
book’s genuine contribution to educational theory is the attitude underlying 
most of its chapters that good speaking is a part of the well-being of the 
whole personality, that it gocs with good posture and graceful movement, 
and mental and physical health, and that mime is an allied activity. So also 
choral speech concerns the social being: it should be truly democratic, and 
dictatorial methods abjured. There is the timely reminder that speech 
difficulties may be of psychological origin, and need the therapist, and the 
equally timely reminder of the value of definite periods of relaxation. 
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Lastly the bibliography; it is handy for the practising teacher to have 
such a list, and to have also particulars of gramophone records made by 
such beautiful speakers as Robert Speaight, Edith Evans, John Gielgud 
and others. 

IRENE C. MAJOR-STEVENSON 


THE FUTURE IN EDUCATION by Sir Richard Livingstone (Cambridge University 
Press) 35. 6d. 


THE publication of this pamphlet, last March, was something of an event in 
the educational world. Reactionaries took it as a first blast of the trumpet 
against the monstrous regiment of old women who are intent on raising the 
school-leaving age. Reformers hailed it as a peal of the horn announcing that 
the pink-coats’ hunt is up and that the vermin who stand in the way of 
progressive education for adults are on the run. Actually the little book is 
neither the one nor the other; it is, nonetheless, highly significant. 

The argument is perfectly clear. In spite of all our reforms and reports— 
Foster, Balfour, Fisher, Hadow, Spens and the rest—we are an ill-educated 
nation by comparison with, say, the Scandinavians, who have less compul- 
sory schooling and more adult education. Our Daily-Mirrored people is 
especially deficient in appreciation of literature, history, economics and 
politics. These humaner studies cannot fruitfully be followed apart from 

experience of their subject-matter, and it is precisely this experience that 
every adolescent must necessarily lack. The subjects must remain unreal, if 
not positively distasteful, to the student who is forced to study them before 
he has walked the wards of life. (Ten years spent attempting to teach politics 
and international affairs to boys between 16 and 18 convinced this reviewer 
of the truth of what Sir Richard Livingstone says here. The more backward 
boys were still in their anecdotage. The more advanced were prepared to 
enjoy the intellectual game as they enjoyed playing chess; the abstractions 
amused them, but they had no experience to teach them why, for example, 
a Bishop must always move obliquely). 

Sir Richard has a deal to say about secondary education, both in the way 
of destructive criticism and constructive reform—and it is interesting to 
compare his strictures on our intellectual-surfeiting system with those made 
on the French system by Professor Saurat in the February number of La 
France Libre—but he insists that if education for life, to say nothing of 
citizenship, is to mean anything it must be continued after the age of 18. 

What is wanted is more adult education. 
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For a model of what can be done in this field, the author looks to Den- 
mark, where the People’s High Schools count a third of the rural population 
among their ex-pupils. The success of that movement he ascribes to the three 
facts that it is given to adults, is residential and has a spiritual basis. The 
students who attend are no longer adolescent; they know by experience 
what Hamlet is about, what Co-operation means. They meet, not in the 
grubby class-rooms or the dingy halls to which our W.E.A. students are 
confined, not for an hour or so after a day of overwork, but in country 
houses that reflect something of the amenities of life, and for periods of three 
or five months during which they can feel themselves a community. Finally 
the basis of their studies is not purely intellectual or conspiratorial but moral, 
and for that reason they attract not only the aristocrats of labour who form 
the W.E.A. in Britain but the very masses whose absence the W.E.A. is 
never tired of deploring. 

The question remains, is a People’s College movement likely to succeed 


in this country? Sir Richard Livingstone holds that there is no reason, except 


our complacency, why it should not. If employers can spare their work- 
people for a year’s military training in peace-time, they can spare them for 


_ three months’ training in the humanities. But the point is, would the people 


come? Is there sufficient popular desire for education among the masses? 
The experience of the existing residential colleges in Britain may seem to 


suggest that the answer is no. Yet I believe that this experience is misleading. 
- In rural districts at any rate there appears to be a desire for non-vocational 


education which would bring men and women to Colleges, if these were 
properly conceived, directed and financed. In urban areas such a movement 
may be unlikely to take place unless sponsored by the chapels, guilds and 
unions which have deservedly won the working-people’s allegiance. 

But the solution of the problem does not end here. People’s Colleges may 
do something to give the masses a taste for and of education, but there re- 
mains the problem of education for the educated. “There is no occupation 
or profession in which the resumption of education in later life would not be 
profitable, and there are few human beings who would not profit by it.’ 
The doctor or the civil servant can now find refresher courses, but ‘he will be 
puzzled where to turn if he requires something more than professional study, 
if he is looking for a course that will place his peculiar subject in a more 
general setting and enable him to see it not as an isolated phenomenon, but 
against its background of modern civilization; still more if he wishes to get 
a general view of the world problem with its many aspects, moral, political, 
scientific and legal.’ Sir Richard goes on to propose that the Universities 
which have done so much for the extra-mural education of adults, should 
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now provide within their walls courses specially designed for the middle- 
aged. These courses will find no followers unless employers are prepared to 
second their employees—many of whom will be ‘key-men’—for a few 
months at a University. Will employers realize that rusty keys cannot do 
their job, and that men corroded by routine are a danger to their work as 
well as to themselves? 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


apvisory BopiEs. Edited by R. V. Vernon and N. Mansergh (Allen & 

Unwin) 18s. net. 

THIS is an important study of the work and technique of advisory bodies in 
the field of Central Government in the period 1919-1939, ranging from Royal 
Commissions to the Area Advisory Committees of the Assistance Board. 
The field is so wide that some selection has been exercised to keep the 
book within reasonable limits. 

The Oxford Politics Research Group, which is responsible for the study, 
has provided an objective and impressive vindication of the fertilizing value 
of ‘outside advice’ to our professional political and administrative system. 

Sir Arthur Salter, the Chairman of the Group, suggests in his preface that 
the proper use of advisory bodies is the right answer of representative 
democracy to the challenge of the corporative state. 

In the light of this, the decision to make the book primarily a study of the 
constitution and technique of advisory bodies, and only secondarily a 
* survey of their reports and results, was a sound one, although the latter 
function is admirably though briefly fulfilled. 

Neither the expert nor the judicially minded person is usually successful 
in Parliament and in any case objective discussion of the technical issues 
which now so largely dominate politics cannot be achieved in Parliamentary 
debate and must be provided for in other ways. The Civil Service is too 
responsible and cautious to provide for public purposes adequate exploration 
of controversial issues and is wisely screened from the risks of charges of 
partisanship which would be involved. So adequate exploration of important 
issues, and the formulation of agreed and practically applicable solutions 
can best be essayed by Royal Commissions and Departmental Committees. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the vast body of evidence usually pre- 
sented to such bodies, and the wide discussional process which the prepara- 
tion of such evidence involves, will recognize their value as a stimulant to 
the processes of political and economic thought. So even the most sterile 
Royal Commission is not entirely functionless. 
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My own 4éte noir amongst Royal Commissions is shown to have been 
singularly successful in rapidly influencing legislation because it took a 
restricted view of its terms of reference instead of making a wide review 
which might have carried its report into the wilderness of political contro- 
yersy. One of the conclusions clearly emerging from the book, and here 
the testimony of all the contributors is unanimous, is that representative 
advisory bodies with no specific terms of reference are invariably failures. 
It is useless to attach advisory councils of a general character to Government 
Departments. 

Royal Commissions only differ from other advisory bodies by the 
greater prestige with which tradition has endowed them and perhaps their 
slow pace has something to do with their pomposity. Departmental Com- 
mittees appear to do equally effective work. The Board of Education has 
been particularly successful in its use of standing committees, the best of 
which is familiar to us under the names of its successive Chairmen, Hadow 
and Spens. To this committee has fallen the task of formulating high educa- 
tional policy and eminent educationalists outside the machine have thus been 
closely linked with the Board of Education, although, unfortunately, not on 
the executive side. 

The success of the Consultative Committee is held to be due to the 
specific character of its successive references, but by contrast the Adult 
Education Committee of the Board of Education has not maintained its 
earlier standard and for some years has been inanimate. 

Mr. John Graves, who writes the chapter on “The Use of Advisory Bodies 
by the Board of Education’, suggests that the weakness of the Adult Educa- 


_ tion Committee coincides with the enlargement of its membership and 


recommends as a remedy ‘the elimination of those members whose interest 
is incidental rather than vital’. 

Students of politics must be referred to the book for the discussion of the 
merits of committees constituted on a representative, expert, or judicial 


_ basis; of the effect of varying methods of taking and examining evidence; 


of the relation of Committees to the Departments which appoint them; and 
for the striking survey of the constitution and work of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board and its effective use of Local Advisory Committees. 
Much of the experience analysed by the book is relevant to the tasks 
which lie ahead of us in the vast field of reconstruction and planning policy. 
The inexpertness of the personnel of representative democracy, both local 
and national, when confronted by the wide range of difficult issues involved 
in reconstruction, and the caution which is inherent in our bureaucracy, 
make necessary an extension of the use of small and compact advisory bodies 
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comprised of experts and intelligent laymen in order an maximum of 
rationality and concreteness may be imported into the political discussion of 
the issues. The writers cannot be specifically critical about the personnel of | 
advisory bodies but the contributor of one chapter does call attention to the 
way in which representative members may be tied by their nominating 
bodies, and specifically mentions the T.U.C. in this respect. 
The book is of direct value in the study of political practice because it 
deals very competently with an important but not well-advertised part of | 
the mechanism of economic and political thought. eo 
J. H. MATTHEWS 


FIXTURES FOR ‘LIVING IN CITIES’ 
EXHIBITION 


Numerous requests for this exhibition have been received 
and a further list will be published in our next issue 


Definite bookings at present are as follows: 


, LEYTONSTONE. Branch Library June 19—July 2 


NORTHAMPTON. Central Museum and Art Gallery 
July 1—July 22 


EAST FINCHLEY. Public Library July 8—July 224 
BIRMINGHAM. Fircroft College, Bournville July 31 
BERMONDSEY. July 26—Aug. 9 © 
NEWPORT. Museum and Art Gallery Aug. 5—Aug. 19 
WAKEFIELD. City Art Gallery and Museum = Sept. G6—Sept. 28 


PLYMOUTH Oct. 3—Oct. 27 
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